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A NOTATION FOR THE GERMANIC VERSE LINE 
To Roman Jakobson on his sixtieth birthday 


This paper+) presents a new method of symbolizing the meter of 
the Germanic verse line which can also be extended to other verse 
types *). The notation exhibits the meter clearly and unambiguously. 
It can readily be used for statistical and typological purposes, and 
can serve as a basis for the formal statement of such metrical terms as 
anacrusis (Auftakt), catalexis, 1amb, feminine ending, etc. It also con- 
tributes to the formalization and systematization of the metrical 
system as a whole. Since the notation employs only numbers, it has 
the advantage of being easily printable. 


1. The meter of a verse line in a modern Germanic language is 
established by (a) enumerating the syllabic peaks, and (b) assigning 
each peak to one of two classes: heavy (full, stressed) or light (weak, 
unstressed). 

(Two remarks are in order here: 

a. The term “‘syllabic peak’”’ or briefly, “syllabic’”’, is used instead 
of the customary “‘syllable’. This is done in part because the term 


1) The basic ideas underlying this notation were evolved in the author's 
article, ‘‘Notes on Structural Analysis in Metrics’, Helicon, IV (1943), 119-46, 
especially pp. 136-39, where English versification is briefly analyzed. This 
article was inspired by stimulating discussions with Professor Jakobson on metri- 
cal problems which also resulted in a joint paper: 

“Axiomatik eines Verssystems am mordwinischen Volkslied dargelegt’’, 
Thesis I, Hungarian Institute, University of Stockholm, 1941. (English transla- 
tion in Linguistica I, Stockholm , 1951, pp. 5-13). 

2) The notation can be used (mutatis mutandis) for those versification systems 
which reflect the metrical structure of the Germanic verse type by a synaesthetic 
transfer, as in the Hungarian quantitative verse which employs length for 
heaviness and shortness for lightness. For instance in the Hungarian rendition 
of: “I came to bury Caesar, not to praise him.” 
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Temetni jottem Caesart, nem dicsérni. 
The notation could also be adapted to the representation of more complex 
systems such as those found in Classical verse. 
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“syllable” is employed in the literature to refer to a variety of 
separate though correlated speech phenomena, such as chest pulses, 
or stretches determined by intensity or sonority maxima. (In addition, 
the term “‘syllable’’ is used as a minimum model of phonemic 
distribution; or even for the division of written words into parts, 
whence the term originates.) A more important consideration is that 
all these concepts involve both maxima and boundaries; of these 
two only the maxima are relevant for the meter, whereas the boun- 
daries are not. Even in the treatment of the metrical system of Classical 
Greek, the notion of syllable is not necessary, as I have shown in the 
paper cited in Footnote 1. It should be noted, however, that the 
substitution of syllable for syllabic peak would not affect the notation 
presented here. 

The term “syllable” is used rather vaguely in linguistics with 
reference to phonological environments which can be more economical- 
ly stated without the notion of the syllable. Thus, instead of describing 
the transition from Old English nama to Middle English namé ‘name’ 
as a change from short to long vowel in the open stressed syllable, we 
can describe this change in terms of the substitution of long vowel for 
short vowel in the relevant segmental sequence. Therefore, Occam’s 
razor would demand the deletion of the unnecessary notion of the 
syllable. It may be mentioned that the consonantal segment preceding 
the stressed vowel is irrelevant for the change, whereas it does form a 
part of the stressed syllable. Syllabicity or syllable divisions have 
been said to be phonemically distinctive, as for example in the Serbian 
groce vs. gr-oce. Such contrasts are actually particular instances of 
close vs. open transition between two adjacent phones, and this 
contrast may appear in environments in connection with which the 
question of syllabicity cannot be raised, as in the Polish czy [#8] vs. 
trzy (t-st]. In neither of these examples does the syllabic peak have any 
function in the contrast. 

The notion of the syllable is in my opinion relevant to the structural 
analysis of speech, though its proper place is not in the framework of 
contrasts and oppositions, but in the pre-phonemic matching of 
utterance stretches, a problem which has not yet been adequately 
treated in phonological theory. 

b. There is no a priori reason why there should not be more 
than two classes of constituents relevant for the meter; however, I 
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have never encountered such a verse system. Thus in the line of the 
Swedish poet Hjalmar Gullberg: 


En fagel var Din fot i mina hander 
‘Your foot was a bird in my hands’ 


we could assume a triple differentiation, as indicated. However, the 
next line of the poem would show that this distinction is not syste- 
matic. 

There is no simple correlation between the metrically heavy or light 
elements, and phonemic stress. There is rather an intricate interrela- 
tion in which certain stressed vowels are counted as heavy, unstressed 
vowels as light; whereas the assignment of certain vowels, for in- 
stance in pronouns, depends upon the internal correspondences in the 
structure of the poem. 

The metrical analysis is of course presupposed for the notation 
presented here.) 

The metrical scheme of the verse line is usually presented in one 
of the following ways: 

(a) Two different symbols are used, one for the heavy and the 
other for the light syllabics, most often the breve and the macron taken 
over from classical metrics. 

(0) A single symbol is used for all syllabics, and a diacritic is added 
to one class, usually the heavy. 

(c) The capital and lower-case forms of one letter are used to 
distinguish the classes. 

Symbolized in each of these three ways, the metrical scheme of the 
first two lines of Longfellow’s ““Psalm of Life” (‘‘Tell me not in mourn- 
ful numbers Life is but an empty dream.’’), would appear as follows: 
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2. In the following, the series of light syllabics between two heavy 
ones, or before the first heavy syllabic, or after the last heavy one, 
will be called a thesis. In cases where no light syllabics occur — as is 
especially frequent at the beginning and end of the line — we will speak 
of a zero thesis; these zero-theses must be indicated in the notation in 
order to avoid ambiguities. An internal thesis usually contains one 
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or two syllabics. The number of the syllabics in each thesis is noted, 
and the sequence of these numbers describes the metric structure of 
the line, since between any two numbers, one and only one heavy 
syllabic occurs. 

The meter of Longfellow’s stanza referred to above would be sym- 
bolized as follows in this notation: 


Kipling’s line, “The glory of the garden, it abideth not in words” 


would be: 
33a 3s ee 


As a third example, a stanza from Browning: 


Think good thoughts for any wight to borrow; 
Speak kind words to cheer me down and out; 
Do brave deeds to save a folk from sorrow; 


) 
) 
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Strike shrewd blows in life, in death, at Doubt. 0) 
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With this notation, the metric structure (according to one analysis) 
of the well-known medieval English Christmas poem, “‘Mother and 
Maiden”’, would be the following: 


I sing of a maiden eee e| He came all so still ly 2aG 
That is matchless. 2 5020 Where his mother was 2, (1 ae 
King of all kings OFZ As dew in April L 2a 
For her son she chose. 2 That falleth on the grass. 1 3 0O 
He came all so still Less O He came all so still — le Zee 
To his mother’s bower, ae eH There his mother lay, 24 Lend 
As dew in April ee As dew in April L327 G 
That falleth on the flower. 1 3 1 That falleth on the spray. 1 3 0 


Mother and maiden 

Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
God’s mother be. 
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A final example is Goethe’s Erikénig. This poem is written in so-. 
called Knittelvers. In earlier stages of this verse considerable variation 
was allowed in the theses, but in later usage the theses are usually 
restricted to one or two light syllabics; though in this poem of Goethe 
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there is one tri-syllabic thesis in the first line of the seventh stanza, 
when the lure of the Erlkénig is at its climax. Every line ends in a 
heavy syllabic, and all the rhymes are masculine. 


I Il Ill IV 
hPa SE She. he te 20 4 Bh ale, Lee OU 
1 ewe g ale, ie lols220 fede l2-0 Wedge sen'O 
eee 20 1 ee en Dele 2ei0 Lene. O 
Il 2.b.0 Piranha 0) PIN Se PALS, weed Gees 

V Vi VII VIII 
De lela O AAG, je Se IE 8, jl ee 8, 
2rtu221 0 Reeeg AO 1 CRIS, 8, Re ee te8'O 
PAM TPA ENO, ig UPS WAM 8, le ao aecU Le Week 
LES EAE AG, tee, 0 Le be eg ee ae 


On the basis of this notation it is simple to determine the total 
number of syllabics in each line: it is the sum of the numbers plus the 
number of spaces between them. In this poem the sum of the numbers 
assigned to the theses varies from 4 to 8;and since there are always 
four spaces between these numbers, the total number of syllabics 
ranges from 8 to 12. It can be seen that there are only 3 lines with 
the minimal number of 8 syllabics; that the most common number 
of syllabics is 9, which occurs in 15 lines; and that there are 7 lines 
with 10, 6 with 11 syllabics, and only one with 12. 


| Number of syllabics in the line 


Number of occurrences of such lines . 


The distribution of the mono- and bisyllabic theses can also be 
readily noted. As the chart below shows, the number of bisyllabic 
theses increases toward the end of the line. 


Position 


Ist | 2nd | 3rd 


| Monosyllabic theses . 


Bisyllabic theses 
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Paralleling the growing tension in the content of the poem, there 
is an increase in the frequency of bisyllabic theses through the prefinal 
stanza, which has the highest number of syllabics, including the 
single trisyllabic thesis; the slower rhythm of the final stanza is in 

keeping with its tragic subject. 


Stanza | I | II | WI | IV | V | VI | VII | VIII 


Number of bisyllabic 
(and trisyllabic) theses 


3. With this notation it is possible to systematize the field of metric 
phenomena and give formal definitions of metric notions. 

(a) The first number in the sequence refers to the anacrusis (Auf- 
takt). If it is O, the line is without anacrusis and the rhythm is said 
to be falling. If it is not 0, the line begins with an anacrusis and the 
rhythm is said to be sing. , 

(0) The last number indicates the character of the ending of the 
line (especially important for rhyming). If the last number is 0, the 
ending is masculine; if it is 1, the ending is femenine; if it is 2, one can 
speak of ahyper-feminine ending. (This is not frequent in English poetry, 
but does occur more often in other Germanic verse, for instance in 
Swedish.) 

(c) The difference between the anacrusis and the ending is called 
the catalex. Usually the difference is 0 or 1. If the first and last 
numbers are the same, the line is acatalectic; if the first and last 
numbers are not the same it is catalectic. One could introduce further 
distinctions with reference to the catalex, and use brachycatalectic 
when the difference is 1, and hypercatalectic when the difference is 2. 

(d) The numbers in their sequence indicate the flow of the rhythm 
of the line. When all the numbers are 1, the rhythm is even (iambic 
or trochaic); when all are 2, the rhythm is running (anapestic or 
dactylic); when they vary (usually between 1 and 2) we might speak 
of a varying rhythm; and, when the numbers are 0, the rhythm 
can be said to be slow. 

The following chart sums up some of the interrelations among 
these rhythmical types. 


Numbers in the Sequence 


All 1 | All 2 1 or 2 


Pure Pure Trochaic- 
Initial Trochaic | Dactylic Dactylic 


Number 


Iambic- 
Anapestic 


Pure 
Anapestic 


Pure 
Iambic 


Other verse types, such as the dithyrambic, show less regularity 
in the occurrence and arrangement of the numbers. 


* 


This notation indicates the meter of the verse lines; it is not intended 
to provide any further information. The caesurae, which are defined 
by morphemic boundaries within the verse line, but do not affect 
the metric scheme, are not covered by this notation. Nor does this 
notation take account of higher units such as the stanza, or the very 
common case of the acatalectic continuation between two lines. A 
notation for these phenomena would require additional symbolism. 


Columbia University Joun Lotz 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE USES OF A CASE 
ILLUSTRATED ON THE GENITIVE IN LATIN 3) 


Summary 


Attempt to classify, from the structural point of view, the thirty uses of the 
Genitive distinguished in Latin grammars. Use of a case defined as a syntactic 
unit. Structural classification defined as a classification according to meaning 
expressed by grammatical features. A structural description is a description of 
grammar in terms of grammar, i.e. not of vocabulary, and not of things-meant. 
Fundamental are the distinctions between grammatical and non-grammatical, 
and between regular and irregular uses. The traditional classifications are based 
upon several, often conflicting, criteria: practical, lexical, situational, historical, 
structural, etc. Development of a method and concepts necessary in structural 
classification. Latin has eight regular grammatical uses of the Genitive. 


I. INTRODUCTION 
A. PURPOSE 


The purpose of the present study is to establish the grammatical 
patterns of use of the genitive of the noun in Republican Latin, and to 
distinguish them from non-grammatical patterns. The reason for doing 
so is, first, that the distinction is fundamental in describing the structure 
of Latin, or of any other language, because it marks the limit between 
grammar on the one hand, and vocabulary and style on the other, and 
second, that the existing Latin grammars do not, or not consistently, 
make this distinction. They confuse it, as will be seen further on, with 
distinctions of different kinds, different origin of expressions, different 
lexical meanings, and others, which are not always paralleled by real 
grammatical differences. Consequently, the present study is part of an 
attempt to describe Latin grammar in terms of grammar. 

In doing so it will be necessary to review and reconsider various ways 
in which grammatical categories can be, and have been, defined and 
classified. It will also be necessary to establish and formulate concepts 
and methodological principles which are needed in building up a 


1) I want to express my sincere thanks to the Reverend Dr. H. Carr of the 


University of British Columbia, for kindly reading the manuscript, and making 
several corrections. 
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structural syntax of Latin, or of any other language. The reason for this 
is that, at the present time, structural morphology and syntax are, both 
in respect to methods and results, far behind phonology. The develop- 
ment of structural linguistics in the twentieth century has followed 
along the same lines as historical linguistics in the nineteenth century 
in so far as the study of sounds came first, of words second, of sentences 
last. We are, for example, far from possessing at the present time the 
counterpart of Troubetzkoy’s Grundziige der Phonologie for structural 
morphology, or for structural syntax. The study of the cases in Latin 
involves many and various problems both of morphology and of syntax. 
At the present time the main progress in these fields is to be expected, 
in my opinion, from the development of basic concepts and method- 
ological principles, and I am equally of opinion that these can be de- 
veloped fruitfully only if applied to, and tested in, careful and detailed 
analysis and description of given languages. Such concepts and princi- 
ples are dealt with in the Introduction, in the Conclusions, and, more 
incidentally, in the description of separate categories of use of the 
genitive. With some of them I have dealt before in Structurele Syntaxts, 
Den Haag 1949. The language described is Republican Latin. 

There are advantages and disadvantages in applying the procedure 
to this language. They may be summarized as follows. There is, perhaps 
no more detailed syntactical, lexical, and stylistic description of any 
other language than ‘classical Latin’. On the other hand, in the matter 
of a ‘dead language’, our only source of information consists of a 
limited — though in this case considerable — number of written 
records, which cannot be supplemented by the use of living native 
informants; the lack of native informants is especially noticeable in 
dealing with the problem of free productivity of patterns. 

A few remarks on the sources of Republican Latin, and on their 
value and valuation for the present purpose, will be found in the 
Introduction, section Republican Latin. These remarks are necessary 
because the methods applied are not onlylinguistic, but also philological. 

In using instances of Latin usage I have not found it always necessary 
‘to quote the exact source, because most of the material has been 
borrowed from a limited number of grammars, enumerated in the 
Bibliography, and can easily be looked up and checked there, if 
desirable. Exact quotation with reference has been made, as a rule, if 
there was a special reason for it, for instance, if the example is typical 
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of a certain author or category of authors, or a certain period, especially 
of pre-classical, post-classical, or poetic language. 

The present study is part of a series of articles on Latin cases, and 
cases in general, the first of which has appeared in Festschrift For 
Roman Jakobson, The Hague 1956, and is entitled Classification of 
Cases and Use of Cases. 


B. DISTINCTIONS MADE IN LATIN GRAMMARS 


In comparing, on the subject of the genitive, Latin grammars, such 
as those by Madvig, Gildersleeve, Kiihner, Riemann, Bennett, Schmalz 
Meillet and Vendryes (Greek and Latin compared), Juret, and others, 
the reader cannot fail to be struck by the following facts. 

The sum total of distinctions which have been given a special name, 
such as the possessive, the subjective, the objective, the partitive, the 
predicative genitive, is surprisingly high. It amounts to more than 
thirty. Some grammars make only two distinctions, others more than 
twenty. Meillet and Vendryes, for instance, distinguish only the- 
partitive and the adnominal genitive, whereas Gildersleeve classifies 
more than twenty different genitivés. Moreover, the arrangement and 
classifications which are made vary from one grammar to another. 
The most common pattern is, perhaps, genitives with a. nouns, b. 
adjectives, and c. verbs. In adopting this pattern, the author is at a 
loss where to put the exclamatory genitive, mercimonw lepidi!; o 
mercis malae!, etc. Gildersleeve, for instance, lists it, together with the 
genitive of fulness, Pzso multos codices implevit earum rerum, and the 
genitive of separation, ut me omnium tam laborum levas, desine mollium 
tandem querellarum, etc., under ‘Occasional Uses’. 

The distinctions most frequently made are the following. 

1. Genitivus possessivus, hortus patris. 

2. Genitivus coniunctivus, patria hominis. This category comprises, 
with Madvig, par. 280, “relationship, possession, origin, or mutual 
relation and position, or ... an action, quality, contents, and appurte- 
nance’. It may even be said to comprise the ‘reversed possessive’, 
dominus hortt, in which the garden is obviously not the owner of the 
man. Several of the following categories are subdivisions of the © 
‘coniunctivus et possessivus’. 

3. Genitivus subjectivus, amor patris (the father loves), odium 
allius in me. 
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4. Genitivus obiectivus, amor patris (the father is loved), memoria 
beneficit. 

5. Genitivus partitivus, multi hominum. 

6. Genitivus totius, pars rei, also called genitivus quantitatis, 

7. Genitivus generis, or genitive of material, magnus numerus 
militum, acervus frumenti. 

8. Genitivus definitivus, or appositional genitive, nomen amicitiae; 
arbor fict. 

9. Genitivus geographicus or chorographicus, Chalicidem Euboeae 
(venit). 

10. Family genitives, especially of a. the father, Hasdrubal Gisgonis, 
b. the mother, Dinomaches sum, c. the children, Cornelia Gracchorum, 
and d. the husband, Hectoris Andromache. 

11. Genitives of other personal relationships, a .of the master of 
a slave, Flaccus Claudt, and b. of a boy-friend, Thais Menandri. 

12. Genitivus explicativus, or epexegetical genitive, virtutes conti- 
nentiae, gravitatis, vustitiae, fider. 

13. Genitivus auctoris, hoc Platonis; Ciceronts libri de divinatione. 

14. Genitive of represented subject, statua Myronis, a statue repre- 
senting Myro. 

15. Genitivus inhaerentiae, zva furoris. 

16. Genitivus praedicativus, comprising instances of several of the 
categories mentioned above and to be mentioned below, non huius 
temports ista oratio est; Nolae senatus Romanorum, plebs Hannibalis erat; 
quae mulieris fuerant, viri fiunt dotis nomine; temport cedere semper 
sapientis est habitum,; Dinomaches sum, Baccharum es? 

17. Genitivus qualitatis, vir et consilit magni et virtutis. 

18. (rarely distinguished) Genitive of the temporal starting point, 
ante dies sex paschae, ‘since Easter’ (L6fstedt 150). 

19. Genitivus pretii, quanti habitas? 

20. Genitive of the charge, accusatus est proditionis. 

21. Genitive of the punishment and the fine, guadrupli damnare. 

22. Genitive of cause (Riemann par. 56), with muzseret, paenstet, 
verbs of accusing, etc. 

23. Genitivus separationis, ut me omnium tam laborum levas. 

24. (Genitivus) locativus, Romae versart, nostrae domt. 

25. Genitive (with adjectives) of fulness, of participation, of power, 
knowledge and ignorance, of desire and disgust, plenus rimarum, 
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particeps consilit, mentis compos, multarum rerum peritus, cupidus 
pecuntae. 

26. Genitivus comparationis, coniugi, cuius praeclarius nihil fuisse 
certus (swm) (Schmalz 385). 

27. Genitive of respect, argutus malorum facinorwm, ‘talented in 
villaining’ (Lindsay 12). 

28. Genitivus absolutus, eius praeterits temporis (Schmalz 391). 

29. Genitive with prepositional substantives, virtutis ergo. 

30. Genitivus exclamativus, di tmmortales, mercimoni leprdi! 

The list, however, is far from being complete, especially if one wants 
to include special monographs on the syntax of separate authors. 

Even a superficial inspection of the list reveals, first, that some of 
the distinctions are rather vague, and, second, that not all distinctions 
are on the same level. 

The first is illustrated, among other things, by the possessive. The 
situation is well expressed by Bennett 37: “The term ‘Possessive 
Genitive’ is loosely used by most grammarians. Ordinarily it is em-~ 
ployed to cover all uses of the genitive with nouns except those falling 
under the more precisely defined categories, such as the Genitive of 
the Whole, Genitive of Quality, Objective Genitive, etc.’’ The use, 
however, of the term actually varies from grammar to grammar. Some 
would call difficultates belli a possessive, some even dominus horti, 
others not; others again would call both a possessive, but call the 
possessive a sub-class of an equally hard to define ‘coniunctive’. 

The second point, made above, implies that some of the distinctions 
are more comprehensive than others; some actually comprise one or 
more others, partly or completely. If the term ‘conjunctive’ is used, the 
conjunctive genitive comprises the possessive (together with many 
other categories). Madvig, for instance, defines the conjunctive as. 
comprising “relationship, possession, origin, or mutual relation and 
position, action, quality, contents, and appurtenance’’. (See above, 
examples, no. 2) The possessive, in its turn, with Madvig, comprises 
also certain instances of the predicative genitive, such as omnia quae 
mulierts fuerunt, viri fiunt (dotis nomine). 

The situation is, however, more serious. It is not only a matter of a 
hierarchical arrangement of classes and sub-classes. Without being 
aware of it, most grammars present a desperate, occasionally amusing, 
effort to apply simultaneously a number of incompatible, necessarily 
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conflicting, criteria, each of them taken from a different point of view. 
One of the results is the distinction of more than thirty different, 
logically not coordinated, genitives. 

In order to understand the character and confusion of these criteria, 
we have to make a few fundamental distinctions, discussed in the 
following section. I shall come back to the problem itself at the end of 
section D. 


C. SEMANTIC AND NON-SEMANTIC CATEGORIES OF USE 


A category of use of a given case, say, the genitive (or, mutatis mutan- 
dis, of any inflectional category) is defined as a category of syntactic 
mnits containing a word in the given case. An example is the exclama- 
tory genitive, mercimont lepidi! An example of a category of use of the 
ablative is the ablative absolute, urbe capta (abiit). 

A syntactic unit is defined as a unit in the structure of the word- 
content of a sentence. It is either 1. an independent, i.e. not a member 
of a word-group (mercimoni lepidi!), or 2. a member of a word-group 
(urbe capta, the other member being a verb, e.g. abiit). The term ‘word- 
group’ need not be defined here. 

It is obvious that both the exclamatory genitive and the ablative 
absolute are categories of syntactic units, definable in terms of syntax. 
The exclamatory genitive, mercimom lepidi!, is syntactically defined as 
a word-group that consists of a noun in the genitive and an adjective 
and is used as an independent. The ablative absolute is syntactically 
defined as a word-group that consists of a noun in the ablative and a 
participle (or its equivalent, e.g. an adjective, Catone vivo), and is used 
as an adjunct to a verb (e.g. abiit). Consequently, these special ‘uses’ of 
the genitive and the ablative are actually special meaningful categories 
of syntactic units. 

(I disagree with Roman Jakobson, who defines a ‘use of a case’ as a 
‘word-group’ (Wortverbindung or Wortgefiige, 252)): “Die Frage der ka- 
suellen Gesamtbedeutungen gehért der Wortlehre und die ihrer Sonder- 
bedeutungen der Wortverbindungslehre an, da die Gesamtbedeutung 
des Kasus von seiner Umgebung unabhangig ist, wahrend seine 
einzelnen Sonderbedeutungen durch verschiedenartige, formelle und 
reelle Bedeutungen der umgebenden Worte bestimmt werden — es sind 
also sozusagen die kombinatorischen Varianten der 
Gesamtbedeutung”. It is true that most uses of a case are word- 
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groups, but not all of them, and the meaning is not always determined 
by other words in the combination (‘wmgebende W orte’). An independent 
is not necessarily a word-group, e.g., the exclamatory accusative in 
Latin, Nugas!, and the use of the indefinite case (‘nominative’) of the 
proper noun in English for personal address, Mary! John! One may also 
compare the exclamatory genitive in Greek, in which the meaning 
(expression of surprise, or any other emotion) is not determined by 
other words of the group, e.g. tH¢ téxvns, ‘what a trade!’ (Arist. Eq. 
144), and tig SuoceBeiac, ‘what an impiety!’ (Eur. Bacchae 263).) 

I calla category of use semantic, if it has a meaning which is expressed 
by, i.e. conventionally dependent upon, certain other features of the 
syntactic unit. Thus the meaning of the exclamatory genitive and 
accusative, mercimoni lepidi!, nugas!, is dependent upon its use as an 
independent; the meaning is an emotional attitude of the speaker to 
something. Similarly, the meaning of the ablative absolute, urbe capta, 
is dependent upon a complicated combination of features, a noun (or a 
pronoun, etc.) in the ablative with an attributive participle, urbe capta, 
urbe dormiente, used as an adjunct to a verb, e.g., abit; the meaning is 
the statement of an event that stands in some relation to another event, 
which is stated by the verb, abzzt. 

The semantic categories must be sharply distinguished from non- 
semantic categories of use. Examples of the latter are the subjective 
and the objective genitive, amor patris, in two different senses, the 
father loves, and the father is loved. The difference in meaning is not 
dependent upon any other features of the unit; the proof is in the fact 
that exactly the same combination of words, syntactically used in 
exactly the same way, e.g. amor patris vincebat, has both ‘meanings’. 
The same applies to statua Myronis in the sense of a statue 1. possessed 
by, 2. made by, and 3. representing Myro. Essentially the same applies 
to all kinds of “family genitives’, e.g. of the father, of the husband, of 
the children (Cornelia Gracchorum), of the lover (Thais Menandrt), 
including the master of a slave (Flaccus Claudt). 

One may call semantic units ‘structural units’, and non-semantic 
units ‘non-structural units’. In this sense we may define structural 
linguistics as the study of the similarities and dissimilarities between 
semantic units, and the structure of a language as the sum total of simila- 
rities and dissimilarities (or, ‘oppositions’) between its semantic units. 

From the point of view of structural linguistics only categories of 
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semantic units are relevant, and categories of non-semantic units are 
irrelevant. The latter do not belong to la langue, but to la parole, they 
are only applications of the same semantic unit to different speech- 
situations. 


D. CLASSIFICATION OF SEMANTIC CATEGORIES OF USE 


Grammars do not, or not consistently, make a distinction between 
semantic and non-semantic categories of use. The same holds for two 
fundamental distinctions between semantic categories, namely between 
grammatical and lexical, and between regular and irregular categories. 


1. Grammatical and lexical categories 


A semantic category of use is called grammatical if its meaning is 
expressed by, i.e. conventionally dependent upon, grammatical 
features only. It is called lexical, if its meaning is expressed not only by 
grammatical, but also by lexical features. The difference may be 
illustrated as follows. 

The genitive of exclamation, mercimoni lepidi!, and the ablative 
absolute, urbe capta (abit), are grammatical categories. Their meanings, 
_as defined in the preceding section, are dependent on certain definable 
grammatical features, equally defined in the preceding. The same 
holds for the ablative of quality, (vir) antequts virtutibus, the genitive of 
purpose, (Britannicus Aegyptum proficiscitur) cognoscendae antiqui- 
_tatis. The meaning of each of these categories as such is completely 
independent of the lexical meaning of the word used, in the sense that, 
for instance, if in wrbe capta (abut) we replace urbe by any other noun 
in the ablative, or capta by any other participle, or abut by any other 
verb, the result is another ablative absolute, with the same meaning 
of the ablative absolute as such, defined in the preceding, ‘a statement 
of an event (the town is taken) that stands in some (primarily tempo- 
ral) relation to some other event, which is stated by the verb (abizt)’. 
Xerxe regnante (vivebat) is also an ablative absolute, with the meaning 
_of this category as such, as defined above. 

The same, however, does not hold for categories such as the ‘abla- 
-tivus originis’, obscuro loco nati, the ‘ablativus copiae et inopiae’, rebus 
omnibus abundabat, and the ‘ablativus preti’, nulla pecunia eum 
fundum emere poterat. The meaning is expressed by the terms ablative 
of origin, fulness and price. It is obvious that this meaning depends on 
the lexical meaning of some word or words in the combination. In 
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obscuro loco nati origin is not expressed by the ablative, or by the 
combination of any arbitrarily chosen participle with any noun in the 
ablative, but by natus. Natus may be replaced by another participle, 
but only by a participle denoting origin, e.g. genitus, ortus, cretus, etc. 
Similarly, the ablative of fulness occurs only with verbs (or adjectives) 
denoting fulness, abundare, redundare, affluere, etc., and the ablative of 
price only with verbs denoting buying, selling, estimating, etc., emere, 
vendere, etc. The meaning of the category is dependent upon certain 
grammatical, but equally upon some merely lexical features. Such 
categories are called lexical categories. Distinctions between them do 
not belong to the grammar, but to the vocabulary of a the given 
language. 

In order to avoid misunderstandings, and with a view to what will 
be discussed in following sections, I insert a few brief remarks on a) the 
term ‘meaning’, b) grammatical features in different languages, and c) 
variants of grammatical features. 


Remark a) The term ‘meaning’ 

The term meaning is used in three differ senses if we speak of the 
meaning of a word, the meaning of a word-group, and the meaning of 
a case or any other inflectional category, such as the infinitive, or the 
subjunctive. It would certainly be preferable to confine the use of the 
term to what may be called its proper use, i.e. for the meaning of a word. 
The English language, however, has no different terms for the other 
applications which would be both handy and commonly accepted. We 
may speak, for instance, of the ‘semantic function’ of the genitive, but 
most grammarians speak of the ‘meaning’ of the genitive, or a special 
use of the genitive, such as the exclamatory genitive. Since this is the 
situation, I shall use the term ‘meaning’ rather indifferently in at least. 
three senses. 

I may add that a grammatical type of word-group, such as, in 
English, a noun with an adjective, red flowers, a noun with a noun in 
the possessive, John’s flowers, a verb with an object, see him, (I) bought 
flowers, a subject with a predicate, I see, he left, etc., has something in 
common with a symbol, e.g. a word. For this reason the expression ‘the 
meaning of a type of word-group’ does not seem to be inadequate. 

It may, however, be appropriate to remark that, if one uses the term 
in its proper signification, i.e. for the meaning of a word (or, generally, 
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of a symbol), ‘the meaning of the genitive’ is defined as the feature of 
meaning common to all words in the genitive’, i.e., in mathematical 
terminology, ‘the meaning of the class of words in the genitive’. The 
same holds, mutatis mutandis, for the meaning of a certain ‘use of a 
case’, e.g. the ablative of quality, the exclamatory genitive, etc. 

On the term in its proper sense, see. e.g., L.S. Stebbing, A Modern 
Introduction to Logic, 6th ed., London 1948, Appendix A, pp. 499 ff. 
On the whole question an extensive and admirable discussion will be 
found in A. Reichling, Het Woord, Nijmegen 1935. 


Remark b) Grammatical features in different languages 

For the present purposes, the use of the terms grammatical and 
lexical will hardly lead to any misunderstandings. To be more precise, 
we may say that ‘grammatical’ comprises both ‘morphological’ or 
‘syntagmatic’, and ‘syntactic’. To be very precise, we may say that a 
grammatical feature is defined as a feature that is definable in terms of 
the structure of the word and/or the structure of the sentence in the 
given language, or, in other words, definable in terms of syntagmatic 
and/or syntactic distribution. (Syntagmatic is defined as pertaining to 
the structure of the word, syntactic as pertaining to the structure of 
the sentence.) 

My main point here is that grammatical features are defined in terms 
of the given language, and that they may vary from language to language. 
This is very important for the theory of the cases, especially in dis- 
tinguishing between grammatical and lexical categories of use. 

Latin, for instance, has several grammatical categories of words 
that do not exist (or may said to be lexical) in contemporary English. 
Such are 1. nouns which denote a person, 2. nouns which denote a 
non-person, and 3. adjectives of quantity. 

The grammatical difference, in Latin, between nouns denoting a 
person, and nouns denoting a non-person, appears from the number of 
cases, and the use of these cases. 

Nouns for a non-person normally have no vocative. They have a 
vocative only if improperly used, to refer to a person, and under special 
syntactic conditions. As far as I know, the only examples in Plautus 
are anime, animule, ocule, and ocelle, always with m1, e.g. mi anime. 
Nouns denoting a non-person have a proper ablative, i.e. the ablative 
of inanimate cause or instrument, gladio ewm necabat, which does not, 
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normally, occur with nouns denoting a person; the latter is illustrated 
by the exceptional character of the use of militibus in pecumia, militibus, 
et (quod maxime deerat) armis nostros duces adiuverunt — one may speak 
of a ‘depersonification’ (more examples in Kiihner 380, Anm. 1). Nouns 
denoting a person, however, have a proper dative, civibus theatrum 
dabat, which does not occur with nouns denoting a non-person, unless 
— in the given situation — they refer to persons, urbi theatro dabat. 
Consequently, both nouns denoting a person, and nouns denoting a 
non-person, are grammatical categories. 

Similarly, adjectives of quantity in Latin dre a grammatical category. 
They have a syntactic use, or ‘distribution’, different from that of other 
adjectives. a. The singular neuter genitive is used with certain verbs as 
genitivus pretii, magni, pluris, plurimi, parvi, tanti (aestimare, facere, 
ducere, esse, etc.). b. The singular neuter ablative is used as ‘ablativus 
mensurae’ with comparatives, multo, paulo, tanto (maior).c. The singular 
neuter indefinite case (according to its use called either nominative or 
accusative) is used substantivally with the genitive of quantity, tantwim 
civium, nimium lucrt (Kithner 429-430). d. As an attributive adjective, 
the adjective of quantity is probably subject to certain special rules of 
word-order (see J. Marouzeau, L’ordre des mots dans la phrase latine, 
Paris 1922). There may even be a few more special features of syn- 
tactic distribution. 

It is instructive to compare, in this respect, contemporary English, 
which has no such grammatical category of adjectives of quantity, but 
has other grammatical sub-classes of the adjective. Such are the 
‘descriptive’ and the ‘limiting’ adjectives, distinguished by Bloomfield 
(Language, New York 1933, 202), different, among other things, in 
meaning and word-order. The descriptive adjectives fall into smaller 
classes. It may be noticed, for instance, that one may say a nice old man, 
but not an old nice man, a heavy wooden table, but not a wooden heavy 
table, and so on. Another grammatical sub-class, in English, is consti- 
tued by those adjectives which are used predicatively only, e.g. afraid, 
asleep. Others are used, normally, attributively only, e.g. wooden, 
except ‘in derived sense’, his style is very wooden. See E. Kruisinga, A 
Handbook of Present-Day English II, 5th ed., Groningen 1952, par. 950- 
952. 

(To avoid misunderstandings, I may remark that I disagree with 
R. H. Robins in his otherwise excellent book Ancient and Mediaeval 
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Grammatical Theory in Europe, London 1951, pp. 27-28, on the dis- 
tinction made by the Stoics between proper nouns and common nouns: 
_ “This is not a possible division in the Greek language; in fact, in Greek 
(and Latin) the two classes of noun are distinguishable either in the 
forms in which they occur (morphologically) or by their relations with 
other words (syntactically), and the sub-class of proper nouns is best 
regarded not as a formal grammatical category at all, but as a lexical 
category, established by reference to the situational contexts in which 
they occur.”” Anyhow, the proper noun in Latin is distinguished from 
‘the common noun by the fact that it has only one number, either 
singular, Corinthus, or plural, Thebae. Some proper nouns have mor- 
phonological features which do not, or only exceptionally (see Kiihner I 
446), occur with common nouns, namely the vocative in -i of proper 
nouns in ~2us, e.g., Tulli, Pompei. Moreover, syntactically, the possi- 
“bilities of adding an adjunct to a proper noun are very limited; in 
principle, the proper noun admits of an adjunct adjective only if the 
adjective is qualificative, i.e. attitudinal, care Brute, and not of a 
common noun in the genitive, or an ablative of quality). 


Remark c) Variants of grammatical features 

A grammatical semantic category is defined by a certain meaning 
‘expressed by certain grammatical features. In other words, the 
‘description of a given grammatical semantic category comprises the 
definition of its meaning (the feature of meaning common to all the 
members of the category), and of its grammatical features. Examples 
have been given above (pp. 15-16) concerning the genitive of excla- 
mation, and the ablative absolute. These definitions involve practical 
and methodological difficulties. 

The definition of meaning involves the well-known difficulties 
arising in defining any meaning. I shall not discuss them here. 

The definition of grammatical features of a semantic category 
involves difficulties of a different nature. The meaning is convention- 
ally dependent upon a combination of grammatical features. We may 
say that the grammatical semantic category is a meaningful gram- 
matical pattern. Such patterns are the exclamatory genitive, mercimont 
lepidi, and the ablative absolute, urbe capta (abiit). One of the difficulties 
in defining the features of a given pattern of this kind arises from the 
fact that, in principle, each of the grammatical features may have two 
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or more variants, which will have to be included in the definition 

The ablative absolute offers interesting examples of such variants 
of different kinds. The group usually consists of a noun in the ablative 
and a participle (equally in the ablative), wrbe capta, and is adjunct tc 
a verb, usually a finite verb, e.g., abiit. Each of these three features 
however, has variants of its own. 

Instead of the noun there may be 1. a pronoun, his perfectis collocatis- 
que, 2. an adjective of quantity, paucis amissis (Van der Linden 28), 3. < 
numeral, interfectis circiter CXX, 4. a relative clause, praemissis — 
qui specularentur, 5. a conjunctional clause, adiuncto ut idem etiam 
prudentes haberentur, and, perhaps, 6. nothing, e.g., haec atque talie 
agitantibus (sc. iis) gravescere valetudo Augusti (Tac. Ann. 15). 

The participle is most frequently a past participle, urbe capta, but it 
may as well be a present participle, vege dormiente, omnibus dormientibus 
urbe dormiente. Instead of the participle, however, there may be 1. ar 
adjective, Catone vivo, or 2. a noun, Hannibale duce (Van der Lo 
28-29 ; Kiihner 779-780). 

The verb is most frequently a finite verb, but it may be 1. a participle 
sed compluribus tinterfectis cupidius tnsecutt, or 2. an infinitive 
suspicatus praemissis equitibus ipsum adfore Curionem (Van der Linder 
24-25). 

Obviously not all variants are on the same level, but I do not knoy 
of any serious attempt to classify them according to a structurally 
relevant criterion. Usually, variants of the same feature have not the 
same statistical frequency. It is clear, for instance, that a presen 
participle in the ablative absolute is less frequent than a past participle 
and an adjective or noun less frequent than a participle. One of my point: 
is that, in linguistic structure, frequency may be an indication of som 
structurally relevant difference, but is never structurally relevant it 
itself. Statistical frequency in actual speech or writing is the result o 
many factors, only one of which is linguistic structure. It might wel 
be that in a certain text the noun as an adiunct in the ablative absolut 
is more frequent than the participle, for instance the construction wit] 
consulibus: Cassio et Claudio consulibus, etc., but this would not imply 
that the noun in this function would be more “‘basic’”’ in a structura 
sense than the participle. 

I suspect that the essential difference between a basic variant anc 
other variants (usually called equivalents of the former) lies in the fac 
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that the basic variant is subject to fewer limitations than its equivalent 
or equivalents. (This distinction is very similar to the one made by 
Kurylowicz 26 between ‘primary function’ and ‘secondary function’ in 
general). 

Without wishing to discuss the matter in detail here, I may just give 
_a few illustrations. 

As far as I see, the uses of the past and the present participle in the 
ablative absolute are subject to exactly the same limitations, or, better, 
to no limitations. The use of the adjective, however, as in Catone vivo, 
is subject to certain limitations, one of them being that it is only used 
as an equivalent of the present, not of the past participle (the same 
holds for the noun, Hannibale duce, C. Caesare imperatore, deo teste, 
_auctore hoste). Another limitation is that it has to be an adjective 

denoting a process, a ‘verbal’ adjective. 

Another illustration may be offered by the use of a numeral or an 
adjective of quantity instead of the noun, interfectis circiter CX X, paucis 
amissis. Apparently (Van der Linden 28) they always refer to persons. 

If this formulation should prove to be correct, it would enable us, 
in a given case, to distinguish between structurally basic variants, 
and their equivalents. 

It may be added that of most grammatical patterns there occur, in 
actual speech and writing, occasional and isolated variants ‘without 

precedent’, resulting from the creative, imaginative use of the tra- 
ditional pattern by an inventive speaker or writer. They constitute, 
so to speak, borderline instances between Ja langue, the code, and da 
parole, the use made of the code (Reichling). Traditional or convention- 
al character of a meaningful pattern of behavior is a matter of degree. 
There is always a tendency, with imaginative speakers and writers, to 
use the pattern more efficiently, in a given situation, for a given 
purpose, by deviating from it. The conventional use of a pattern tends 
to be banal, and, consequently, to be avoided by those who do not 
want to be banal, especially poets, but also good prose writers and, last 
but not least, good speakers. From the traditional point of view 
prevailing in a community, also from the point of view of traditional 
grammar, they ‘permit themselves licenses’. There is no other limi- 
tation to such licenses than incomprehensibility, i.e. non-identification 
of the pattern by the hearer or reader, and I need hardly add that some 
poets, and even prose writers, tend to exceed this limit. 
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In morphological descriptions, for instance of the forms of number 
and cases of a noun, or of tenses, person, and number of person ofa verb, 
it is commonly considered imperative to distinguish very consistently 
between regular and irregular patterns. In Latin grammar, the regular 
declensions come first, and the ‘exceptions’ follow. Similarly, the regu- 
lar verbs come first, and the irregular follow. 

It is typical of the present state of syntactical research that the same 
distinction is rarely, or rarely consistently, made in syntax. For 
instance, in enumerating the various uses of the genitive, or the 
ablative, the primary distinction made in grammars is not between 
regular and irregular patterns. The genitives are usually classified 
according to a syntactic criterion: genitives with a noun, with an 
adjective, with a verb. The ablatives are usually classified according 
to a historical criterion, i.e. what is supposed to be there origin: the 
Indo-European locative, separative (or ‘ablative’ in a narrower sense), 
and instrumental. The nominatives are not classified at all, on the 
erroneous assumption that the nominative is ‘the case of the subject. On 
the various uses of the nominative in Latin see my article in Festschrift 
for Roman Jakobson, 1956). And so on. 

Both in morphology and in syntax, a regular category is defined as 
a category which, in principle, is not subject to lexical limitations. 
A regular category has a freely applicable pattern, irregular categories 
have patterns which are not freely applicable. A regular category may 
be said to be ‘freely productive’. The restriction ‘in principle’ expresses 
the fact that productivity is a matter of degree. There are limitations 
to productivity on the lexical and on the referential level. The regular 
pattern is not, as a rule, applied to words that are used in an irregular 
pattern, such as the irregular verbs, which do not admit of regular 
forms e.g. esset, fers, vultis; this is a lexical limitation. The regular 
pattern is also not, or rarely used, if the combination does not, normal- 
ly, apply to anything which is referred to in practical speech and writing 
situations. Thus the plural earths, and, in English syntax, green milk 
and a square circle, though grammatically regular, are statistically rare. 

These are referential limitations. They offer another illustration of 
the fact that frequency in itself is an unreliable criterion of linguistic 
structure. 
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(I remarked above that in what I called morphological de- 
scriptions the distinction between regular and irregular patterns is 
commonly considered imperative. By this I did not mean to say that 
in this respect the description of Latin morphology is satisfactory from 
the structural point of view. Both terminology and classification suffer 
_ from traditional practical preoccupations, and distinctions which hold 
for previous periods of the language only. In the declension of the noun, 
for instance, the terms ‘vowel-stems’ and ‘consonant-stems’ are senseless 
in Latin grammar, and the terms a-stems, o-stems, i-stems, u-stems and 
e-stems misleading. A consistent distinction between regular and irregu- 
lar declensions would reveal that only the first and the second de- 
clension are regular, and that the third declension is a collection of 
_humerous irregular patterns, which have some features in common. 
One of the results of the traditional description of Latin is that the 
historical morphology of Romance linguistics is essentially described in 
terms of the five Latin declensions, and as a result, gives a distorted 

picture and explanation of the main trends of linguistic change). 
_ The regular patterns constitute, so to speak, the basic frame of 
the structure of a given language, both in morphology and in syntax. 
They play a completely different role, both in the handling of the 
_ language at a given period, and in linguistic change. Consequently, they 
have to be kept strictly apart. 

One example may suffice here to illustrate, in a preliminary way, the 
difference between a regular and irregular patterns in Latin syntax. 
An unspecified or ‘direct’ relation between a process and a thing 
(loosely speaking between verb and ‘direct object’) is regularly ex- 
pressed by the group ‘verb with pronoun or noun in the accusative as 
first adjunct to the verb’, video hominem, vitam ut vixtssent, in older 
Latin even with impersonal passive, incerte errat animus, praeter 
propter vitam vivitur (Enn. Trag. 190). The construction is, in princi- 
ple, freely applicable, even to intransitive verbs (in the sense of verbs 
that have no personal passive forms), hostiwm adventum manere 
(maneor and maneris do not occur, or under exceptional conditions 
only). There are, however, irregular constructions with the same. 
meaning. Instead of the accusative in the pattern there may be a 
genitive, miseremint sociorum, a dative, moenibus tmminebant or an 
ablative, officio fungi. In these irregular patterns the genitive, dative, 
or ablative, is the ‘equivalent’ of the accusative in the regular, pro- 
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ductive, pattern. The use of the irregular pattern is lexically limited, 
i.e. limited to certain verbs. Some of them admit the regular and the 
irregular pattern, memini Ciceronem and menuni Ciceronis, without 
or with some difference in meaning, or in stylistic application (as be- 
tween the plurals dogmas and dogmata in English, the latter more 
technical and learned). 

I may add one example concerning the genitive of the noun. The 
pattern ‘noun with noun in the genitive’ is regular, but there are 
referential limitations. For obvious reasons pater horti, tabula lactis, 
and color difficultatis will not, or rarely, occur. The patterns ‘verb with 
noun in the genitive’, memini Ciceronis, and ‘adjective with noun in 
the genitive’, cupidus pecuniae, locuples pecuniae (Apuleius), are 
irregular. 


3. Conclusions 


Because of the basic importance of these distinctions, one of our 
main concerns will be to distinguish between grammatical and lexical, 
and between regular and irregular categories, and between the meaning 
of a pattern, and its various possible referential applications. 

The task is not an easy one, because these are distinctions which are 
not kept strictly apart, and not made consistently, in Latin grammars. 
The preceding discussion enables us to get a more precise picture of the 
different criteria used in grammars in distinguishing the thirty or more 
different ‘genitives’. The matter is actually a subject of the history of 
Latin grammar, not of structural linguistics. It may, however, be in- 
structive, in order to avoid misunderstandings, to enumerate the 
criteria which are actually applied, simultaneously, and often rather 
indiscriminately, with a few illustrations. Actually applied are criteria 
of 1. semantic structure, 2. syntactic features, 3. meaning, 4. reference, 
and 5. historical origin. 

1. The ablative absolute is an example of a semantic distinction, 
described in terms of meaning and grammatical features, as shown 
above. I do not believe that the definition of its meaning, as given in 
grammars, is correct, but that is a matter of secondary importance, 
with which I shall deal in an article on the uses of the ablative. 

2. Syntactic features, apart from meaning, are commonly used in 
classifying the various genitives as genitives with a noun, with an 
adjective, and with a verb. As far as I see, only Madvig takes consis- 
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tently and correctly the exclamatory genitive apart asa distinction on 
the same — syntactic — level. 

3. Meaning — irrespective of the grammatical features by which the 
meaning is expressed — is frequently, mostly incidentally, used to 
combine different semantic categories, such as memini Ciceronis (with 
a verb), and memor Ciceronis (with an adjective), or the ablativus copiae 
et inopiae with verbs and adjectives, orbare aliqua re and orbus aliqua re. 

4. Non-semantic distinctions between different kinds of referents are 
frequently made, as between different kinds of family genitives, the 
three ‘senses’ in which statwa Myronis is used, and the two ‘meanings’ 
of amor patris. 

5. Historical distinctions are the main preoccupation of Schmalz’s 
Syntax, and a secondary preoccupation in many — at the time ‘modern’ 
— school books. The procedure is generally based upon a confusion of 
the meaning of a certain pattern with its original meaning, a confusion 
adherent at the term ‘Grundbedeutung’ or ‘fundamental meaning’. 
Another most curious, but typical, example of a confusion of a similar 
_kind is the following remark by Gildersleeve, sec. 378: ‘‘The Genitive 
with Judicial Verbs belongs to the same category as the Genitive with 
Verbs of Rating, both being extensions of the Genitive of Quality’’. 
It is interesting to notice that Draeger’s descriptions in his Historische 
Syntax (1878-1881) are more satisfactory from the structural point of 
view than the way the material is arranged and presented by Schmalz 
(1909), but that the latter characterizes Draeger’s grammar as “... 
mit kritischer Akribie und sauberer, freilich zum Teil jetzt nicht mehr 
anerkannter Methode aufgebautes Hauptwerk’”’ (311). 

I shall not go into a further analysis of Latin grammars on the 
subject. My main concern will be to eliminate criteria 2-5, and to keep 
as strictly as possible to the first mentioned criterion of semantic 
structure, involving the distinctions between grammatical and lexical, 
and between regular and irregular categories. 


E. THE GENITIVE OF THE NOUN. CASES AND CASE-SYSTEMS 


It has to be kept in mind constantly that the present article is 
concerned with the genitive of the noun, not of the various kinds of 
pronouns, personal and non-personal, of the gerund, or of adjectives. 
If genitives of pronouns etc. are mentioned, they are described as 
equivalent to the genitive of a noun in a given pattern. 
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The reasons for taking the genitive of the noun strictly apart from) 
genitives of other words cannot be given here in detail, but will be: 
discussed in a separate article on the number of cases in Latin, and| 
Latin case systems. For the present purpose, the main reasons for: 
doing so may be summarized and briefly illustrated as follows. 

A case, implying the form, the meaning, and the syntactic use of the. 
case, is defined by its opposition to all other cases of the same word, or 
words of the same class, with which other cases it is in complementary 
syntagmatic distribution. The sum total of similarities and dissimi-_ 
larities between cases in complementary syntagmatic distribution is 
called a case system. 

The common way of describing cases in Latin grammars tends to 
conceal the fact that Latin has several case systems. Some of them 
differ in some respects, others in other respects. They may differ in 
number of cases, forms of the cases, meaning, and/or syntactic use of 
the cases. The case system of the noun is one of them, and actually com- 
prises more than one system. I just mention the following distinctions. 
1. Between nouns which have a separate form of the vocative (non- 
neuters of the second declension, denoting persons, serve), and such as 
have not. 2. Between non-neuters and neuters. The latter have an 
indefinite case, syntactically corresponding with the nominative and 
accusative of the non-neuters which denote a non-person. 3. Between 
nouns which denote a person, and those which denote a non-person. 
This distinction has already be discussed above, p. 17—18; it is especial- 
ly important because of differences between uses made of the vocative, 
dative, and ablative. 

The matter is complicated by considerable overlapping. Thus the 
limit between non-neuter and neuter does not correspond with the 
limit between non-person and person, compare arbor and bellum, both’ 
denoting a non-person. This does not do away with the fact that all 
three distinctions have serious consequences, both in the use made of 
the language at the given period, and in linguistic change. The matter 
is again complicated by the fact that a certain use made of the genitive, 
the so-called locative, Romae, together with a certain use made of the 
ablative, Athenis, presents features of a separate case of the common 
noun denoting a non-person. I mean the term ‘separate case’ not in a 
historical, but in a strictly synchronic, structural sense. 

It is easy to show that the adjective has a different system, especially 
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in the matter of forms. It has many more forms (for instance, three 
forms for the nominative singular bonus, bona, and bonum), an a- 
bundance which is connected with the fact that the cases of the adjec- 
tive have a purely syntactic function. As has been illustrated above, 
the adjectives of quantity have a casesystem of their own in respect to 
certain uses of the substantival singular neuter, quanti cenas?, magni 
ducere, multo maior, tantum laudis. 

The pronoun in its turn has several different case systems. The plural 
personal pronoun has two different cases, which have some features in 
common, but different forms with different meaning and syntactic 
distribution, nostri, nostrum, vestri, vestrum. Both are commonly called 
“genitives’. 

The substantival neuter pronouns (id, hoc, illud, istud, ipsum, quid 
indefinite and interrogative, guidquid, etc., nihil) have a special case 
system of their own, both in respect to number of cases, and use made 
of the cases. They have no freely productive genitive and dative; eius 
and e are not freely used in the deictic sense of ezus rei and e1 rei. Asa 
result, the indefinite case is used, syntactically, in some ways in which 
the nominative, hortus, the accusative, hortuwm, or the indefinite, 
bellum, of a noun cannot be used, e.g. 7d semper studuit (cf. alicui rei 
_ studere; not bellum studere),; hoc cogor (cf. cogi ad aliquam rem); illud tibi 
assentior (cf. assentior alicui de aliqua re). Compare also homo 1d generis, 
and 7d aetatis duo filia (Cic.); 1d, hoc, tlluc aetatis (Schmalz 357, 363) 
Wackernagel II 294. Moreover, the so-called pronominal adverbs of 
space, hic, huc, hinc,; ibi, eo, inde; illic, tlluc, illinc; ubt, quo, unde; etc., 
have several features of real cases of the substantival neuter pronoun. 
Compare below, pp. 46-47. 

Consequently, although the case systems of the noun, the pronouns, 
the adjective, and the gerund, have much in common, they have to be 
kept strictly apart in a description of Latin which pretends to present 
the structure of the language system. The distinctions involved are, 
moreover, important in describing and explaining facts of use made 
of the language in actual speech and writing, and of linguistic change. 

Compare ‘“‘... dass man im Neutrum (auszer bei Substantiven 
konkreten Begriffs) von Alters her gern den Akkusativ als allgemeinen 
Casus obliquus verwendete und in einzelnen Fallen die andern Kasus 
lieber vermied; in id gaudeo steht id ablativisch, in ala id genus 
genitivisch”. (The use of the term ‘accusative’ is misleading). Also 
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Wackernagel II 270 on the ablative: ‘“‘... sich dieser Kasus bei einem | 
Substantiv persinlicher Bedeutung nur mit Praposition und im Ablativ ’ 
absolutus findet’’. Cf. Wackernagel II 294, quoted above. 


F. REPUBLICAN LATIN 


A few words may be said about the period covered in the present | 
study, the sources which are available, and methodological problems ; 
involved. 

The period covered is the time of the Roman Republic. Changes have 
taken place during that period, some of them affecting the case system 
of the noun. As far as the genitive is concerned, I may refer to the 
section on the genitive with present participles. Examples from post- 
Republican Latin have been quoted, whenever desirable for special 
purposes. 

From the linguistic point of view, the sources of the period roughly 
fall into the following categories: 1. older prose, such as Cato; 2. older 
poetry, most of it more or less colloquial, the comedy of Plautus and 
Terence; 3. classical formal prose, in a narrower sense Cicero’s formal 
writings, and Caesar, in a broader sense also Sallust, Nepos, and others; 
less formal is the style of Cicero’s letters, but the fact that most of them 
are metrical, i.e. with the clausulae which he uses in his more formal 
work, sufficiently proves that most of them are not really colloquial; 
4. poetry from the last century B.C. 

This state of affairs presents us with several methodological problems. 

What we call a language can be known and described only from the 
way it is used. Generally speaking, the most practical way of describing 
how a language is used is to start with a description of its use under 
the most normal circumstances, i.e. subject to the fewest limitations. 
This is, normally, the spoken language. The non-spoken, written’ 
language, is co ipso subject to the limitation that it is not spoken. This 
is a real limitation, because the language symbol is primarily an 
auditory symbol; the written word is a derivative symbol. Thus the 
most practical way is to start with a description of the spoken language, 
and to describe the use of the language in writing in terms of its differ- 
ences from speech. 

For obvious reasons, the way in which the use of Latin is commonly 
described, is exactly the reverse. What little is known of the spoken 
language is described in terms of its differences from its use in writing. 
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This is apparent even in studies by eminent Latinists such as Lofstedt, 
when dealing with non-formal, more or less colloquial, texts. Most 
grammars and dictionaries of Latin go even further in this direction by 
describing all written Latin, except Cicero and Caesar, in terms of its 
differences from these authors. Unless we remain constantly aware of 
it, the procedure tends to be misleading. It tends to suggest that the 
spoken language is a way of handling under abnormal conditions, i.e. 
subject to special limitations. Actually, the reverse is true. The same 
view is suggested by terms such as ‘Volkssprache’ and ‘Vulgar Latin’. 
That it is actually the formal written language which is subject to 
special limitations, and, as a result, gives a limited picture of the 
language, is sufficiently proved by the well-known occurrence of many 
words and constructions in Old Latin, late Latin, and the Romance 
languages, which do not occur in Cicero and Caesar. 

These facts are of special importance for our subject when dealing 
with the fundamental problem whether a given construction is freely 
productive, or ‘regular’, or not. From this point of view we may sum- 
marize the situation by saying that formal Latin prose, e.g. Cicero’s, 

has strong negative tendencies, and poetry of the same period (including 
Virgil and Horace) similar, but not the same, negative, but also strong 
positive tendencies. The negative tendencies have already been 
observed by Eduard Norden in his Antike Kunstprosa. Especially Lof- 
_stedt and his school, by discovering numerous phenomena which occur 
in Old Latin, and also in late Latin and/or the Romance languages, 
but not in classical prose, have shown again and again the validity of 
Norden’s statement. In fact, the existing descriptive grammars of 
Latin, except Juret, are prescriptive, and, by concentrating on ‘classical 
Latin’, i.e. the use made of the language in formal prose by a small 
number of authors, and by describing all other usages, especially col- 
loquial and informal, in terms of their differences from classical usage, 
necessarily present a distorted picture of the language. Juret makes an 
interesting attempt to describe the Latin language system not in terms 
of linguistic, but of logical oppositions, concerning the statement and 
its elements. 

To put the matter in a nutshell: we can never say that a construction 
was not freely productive in Cicero’s time on the mere evidence that it 
does not occur in classical prose, or that it was freely productive 
because the Republican poets offer instances of it. Examples are the 
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following. The genitive in exclamations, mercimoni lepidi! (Plautus;, 
not in Terence, who marks the beginning of some negative tendencies), , 
pro malae tractionis (Tertullianus, not in classical prose). Many con-. 
structions of a certain adjective or a certain verb with a certain case, . 
e.g. aeger, integer and mendax with the genitive, and fru and potri 
with the accusative, all of which occur in older poets and in late Latin, , 
but not in classical prose. Each of these and similar problems must be. 
dealt with separately, and, if possible, solved by means of philological 
methods with the help of direct and indirect evidence available. 


I]. THE REGULAR GRAMMATICAL GENITIVES 


I have said in the beginning that this article is an attempt to de- 
scribe Latin grammar in terms of grammar. The result of this attempt, 
applied to the genitive, is that Republican Latin has eight regular, and 
six irregular grammatical genitives of the noun. All other distinctiGns 
made in grammars are either lexical, or referential genitives. 

The term ‘grammatical genitive’ is, of course, used here in the sense 
of ‘grammatical categories of use of the genitive’, or, if one wants to 
be very precise, in the sense of ‘semantic categories of syntactic units 
containing a word in the genitive, and definable in terms of grammar’. 
The terms ‘semantic’, ‘syntactic units’, and ‘grammar’ have been de- 
fined in the Introduction. 

The regular grammatical genttives of the noun are the following. 


REGULAR GRAMMATICAL GENITIVES OF THE NOUN 


The noun, or noun-group, is: 


I. Adjunct to a noun : 


A. PROPER GENITIVE, eloqguentia hominis 
B. GENITIVE OF QUALITY, homo magnae eloquentiae 


II. Adjunct to a substantival (pronoun, adjective, etc.) 


C, GENITIVE OF THE SET OF PERSONS, religui peditum 


III. Conjunct (‘complement’) of a copula 


D. GENITIVE OF THE TYPE OF PERSON, sapientis est aperte odisse 
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IV. Adjunct to a verb (not a copula) 


E. GENITIVE OF PURPOSE, Aegyptum proficiscitur cognoscendae anti- 
quitatis 
F. GENITIVE OF LOCALITY, Romae consules creabantur 


IV. a. Adjunct to a present participle 


G. GENITIVE WITH A PRESENT PARTICIPLE, laboris fugiens 


V. Independent 


H. GENITIVE OF EXCLAMATION, mercimont lepidi! 


In the following my main purpose will be to prove that these cate- 
-gories are grammatical, by defining each of them in terms ofits meaning 
-and its grammatical features, and that they are regular, by establishing 

that each of them is freely productive. 


A. THE PROPER GENITIVE 


Examples So-called: 

a. domus Ciceronis possessive 
b. patria hominis, difficultates bell conjunctive (or, possessive) 
c. amor patris (the father loves) subjective 
d. amor patris (the father is loved) objective 

((Helvettorum (subjective) iniurtis 

popult Romani (objective)) 
e. pars fluminis partitive (or, genitivus totius) 
f. arbor fici; nomen amicitiae definitivus (or, appositional) 
g. virtutes continentiae, gravitatis, 

tustitiae, frder epexegetical 

(Cf. scelus viri, deliciae puert, mon- 

strum multerts) 
h. family genitives: 

1) Hasdrubal Gisgonis of the father of the son 

2) Caeciliam Metelli of the father of the daughter 

3) Cornelia Gracchorum of the children 

4) Postumiam Ser. Sulpice of the husband 


genitives of other personal 
relationships: 
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1) Palinurus Phaedromi of the master (of a slave) 
2) Thais Menandn of a lover 

j. as (Hercules) dicebatur esse Myroms; 
hoc Platonis genitivus auctoris 


k. ira furoris; taciturnitatis silentium  genitivus inhaerentiae 
l. ante sex dies paschae (since Easter ; 
Léfstedt 150) genitive of the temporal 
starting point 
Compare: 
statua Myronis, a statue 1. made by, 2. possessed by, 3. representing 
Myro 
amor patris, the love of the father, i.e. 1. the father loves, 2. the father 
is loved 
Thais Menandri, Thais 1. the daughter of, 2. the mother of, 3. the 
wife of, 4. the girl-friend of, 5. the slave of Menander 
Grammatical features: the noun in the genitive is adjunct to 
another noun. 1 
For ‘equivalents’ see below under Comments. 
Meaning: any ‘thing-to-thing’ relation. See Comments. 


Comments 


1. Grammatical features 

The group has been grammatically defined above as a noun in the 
genitive which is ‘adjunct’ to another noun. Adjunct is defined, by its 
opposition to conjunct and coordinate, as the omissible member of a 
word-group of which the other member is not omissible. In hortum 
patris the member patris is an adjunct, because one may say videbam 
hortum patris or videbam hortum, but not videbam patris. The group is 
called adjunctive, and the non-omissible member, hortwm, is called the 
leading member or head of the group. Conjunct is defined as a member 
of a group of which neither of the members is omissible. Thus in cum 
patre both cum and patre are conjuncts, because one may say ambula- 
bam cum patre, but not ambulabam patre or ambulabam cum. In viri, 
mulieres, puert all three members are coordinates, because in viri, mu- 
heres, puert clamitabant each of them in turn may be omitted. 

Consequently, in domus Ciceronis the member domus is head, and 
Ciceronts adjunct. 
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Equivalents 
Each of the grammatical features has its variants or equivalents. The 
terms have been defined in the Introduction, pp. 19-21. 
a) Instead of the noun in the genitive there may be a substantival 
non-neuter non-personal pronoun, domus eius, i.e. domus eius hominis, 
or a gerund, studium dicendi. The matter belongs to the case systems of 
the pronouns and the gerund; a few remarks, to avoid misunder- 
standings, may suffice here. 
The use of the genitive pronouns in this type of group has to be 
defined with care. It has already been remarked (pp. 25-28) that 
different pronouns have different case systems, and that these systems 
are different from the case system or systems of the noun. The personal 
pronoun in the plural has two different cases, both called ‘genitive’, 
the ‘objective genitive’, nostri, vestyi, and the ‘partitive genitive’, 
nostrum, vestrum. The singular has only the ‘objective genitive’, mei, 
tut. The fact that they are different cases, and different from the 
genitive of the noun (because they belong to different systems of 
oppositions), explains that they are used differently from the genitive 
of a noun. Thus desidertum nostrum does not, normally, occur (Cicero 
has, exceptionally, splendor vestrum, Att. 7, 13a, 3, and consensus 
vestrum, Phil. 5, 1, 2, probably with special connotations), and de- 
sidertum nostri is only used in the sense of ‘longing for us’, not ‘our 
longing’ for something. An objective genitive of the substantival neuter 
pronoun, e.g. desiderium alicuius in the sense of ‘longing for something’, 
does not exist, or is not freely productive; the case system is different 
from that of other pronouns, and of the noun. The description of the 
facts of usage in grammars is perfectly correct and accurate, but the 
way of presenting them is confusing and misleading. 
b) Instead of the leading noun, head of the group, there may be: 
1. a singular neuter pronoun, ad hoc aetatis, or 2. what is called a 
‘pronominal adverb’, quo amentiae progressi sitis. The use of these 
equivalents is subject to several limitations, which have been described 
in detail in grammars, e.g. by Madvig, par. 284, Kithner 429 and 434 
ff., and Schmalz 364. The equivalent pronoun may be 7d, hoc, and the 
equivalent adverb 11, eo, aliquo, ubinam, eodem, usquam, nusquam, 
ubicunque, quoad, tum, also satis, abunde, etc. Examples: eo miseria- 
yum venturus eram; eo procedere ivarum,; ubinam gentium? aliquo 
terrarum,; eodem loci, satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum. (Under the 
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cases of pronouns, the question will have to be considered whether the 
so-called ‘pronominal adverbs’, such as hic, huc, hinc, 1bt, eo, inde; ete: 
would not be described more correctly by calling them cases of the 
substantival neuter pronouns). 

c) Instead of the group ‘noun with adjunct noun in the genitive 
there may be a ‘verb with conjunct noun in the genitive’, namely 
either 

1. a copula, quae feminae fuerant virt fiunt dotis nomine,; sv 
harum Baccharum es (Plaut. Mil. 1016), 

or 2. a passive verbum sentiendi vel declarandi, 7s (Hercules) 
dicebatur esse Myronis, 

or 3. a verb of causation, so that the verb with the conjunct 
genitive has an object, omnem oram Romanae dicionts fecit; decemvirum 
sacris faciundts creatus ... C. Laetorius (Liv. 27, 8, 4). 

If I am not mistaken, this list of grammatical features and their 
equivalents is complete. 

(For prehistoric Latin the question arises whether the adjective 
derived from a proper noun denoting a person must be described as 
the equivalent of a noun in the genitive, or as a not directly related, 
but competing construction. Compare flamen Dialis, Martialis, etc., 
virgo Vestalis, sacerdos Veneria. It may be that in Republican poetry 
the adjective actually plays the role of equivalent, Aeneia puppis, 
coniugis Hectoreae, Aeneia nutrix. Cf. Wackernagel II 68 ff.) 

One of my main points here, as with other grammatical genitives, 
ablatives, etc., is that the features, and their equivalents, are definable 
in terms of grammar. In fact, ‘adjunct’ and ‘conjunct’ have been defined 
in terms of syntactic distribution. There is no doubt about the special 
grammatic distribution of the copula: it is used with a conjunct 
adjective or noun, evat rex, erat magnus, called ‘complement’. The same 
holds for the other concepts used above, the verba sentiendi vel 
declarandi, and the verbs of causation. Either of them admits of certain 
constructions which typify it, and need not be described here in detail, 
credo eum venisse, eum decemvirum faciebant. 

2. Meaning 

The meaning of the proper genitive has been defined above as a 
‘thing-to-thing’ relation. It may be doubted that this is not a circular 
statement, or tautology, in the sense that ‘the meaning of the proper 
genitive is a thing-to-thing relation’ is a simple paraphrase of ‘the 
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proper genitive is a noun with an adjunct noun in the genitive’. If this 
should be the case, the only way to define the meaning of the proper 
‘genitive would be an ‘ostensive definition’, i.e. by means of examples. 
This may actually be the only way in which any meaning can be 
ultimately defined. This would not imply that the term ‘thing-to-thing 
telation’ is senseless, but that it is an abbreviation which is convenient 
for certain purposes, especially to compare the meaning of different 
Cases, and uses of cases. 

In fact, the expression ‘thing-to-thing relation’ is defined in terms of 
1. the noun, and 2. the group ‘noun with adjunct noun in the genitive’. 

The term ‘thing’, as used here, is not a logical, ontological, or episte- 
mological, but a linguistic concept, defined as the meaning of the noun 
‘as such, i.e. what is denoted by the noun as such. It may be anything, 
an object, domus, a person, Caius, an animal, eguus, an action, furtum, 
a quality, color, a relation, differentia, etc. In a similar way the term 
‘process’, as used in this article, is used in the linguistic sense of what 
is denoted by a verb as such, ‘quality’ as what is denoted by an adjec- 
tive as such, etc. See my Structurele Syntaxis, Den Haag 1949, Register 
286-287, under substantie, qualiteit, and process. 

The other factor in ‘thing-to-thing’ relation is -to-. It denotes the 
‘direction’ of the relation between a thing and a thing. In dominus 
horti the direction goes from the owner to the garden, also in dominus 
habet hortum, and it is the reverse in hortus domini. It is equally differ- 
ent in pater amat filiwm and filius amat patrem. Direction or ‘sense’ of a 
relation cannot be defined in logic (L. Susan Stebbing, A Modern 
Elementary Logic, 3rd ed., London 1947, 80). It can, however, be de- 
fined in linguistics, in terms of a given language, e.g. in Latin by means 
of the groups ‘noun with adjunct noun in the genitive’, and ‘verb with 
accusative object’, pater amat filiwm, filius amat patrem. I shall not 
dwell any longer on the subject here, because it is irrelevant for my 
present purpose, and there will be no ambiguity about what I mean 
by ‘thing-to-thing’ relation. 

My main point here is that the proper genitive denotes, and con- 
sequently can be used to refer to, any thing-to-thing relation. 

This is illustrated by the variety of examples given at the head of 
this section. It is more especially illustrated by the various referential 
uses, or ‘senses’, of expressions such as statua Myronis, amor patris, 
and Thais Menandri; see p. 32. An additional illustration is offered by 
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Meillet and Vendryes 511, who rightly speak of “‘certains emploi 
imprévus qui ne rentrent dans aucune catégorie habituelle ... poculur 
mortis, “ane coupe qui donne la mort’, ves plurimi otit, ‘une affaire qu 
demande beaucoup de loisir’, res voluptatum, ‘les plaisirs’.’’ In fact, on 
of the main preoccupations of many grammars, for educational an: 
historical purposes, has been to present a complete list of categories ¢ 
relations which may be referred to by the group noun with noun in thi 
genitive, but the result has always been that, first, the enumeratioz 
was not complete, and, second, the classification not satisfactory fron 
the logical point of view; there are always usages ‘‘qui ne rentrent dan. 
aucune catégorie habituelle’’. 

It is more difficult to prove that the construction actually denotes : 
thing-to-thing relation of any kind, because grammars rarely, and onk 
incidentally, mention relations for which it is not, or only exceptionally 
used in classical Latin. One example is the genitivus materiae, pocul: 
aurit, which is said by Woltjer 270 ‘not to exist’ in classical Latin 
Another is the genitive of quality without an adjunct adjective; ther 
are, however, examples in late Latin, vir iustus et morum (Apuleius). A 
third, more delicate, question is whether the ‘objective genitive’ i: 
allowed with nouns corresponding with verbs which do not take a1 
accusative object; there are, however, also examples of this con 
struction, e.g. (Riemann par. 48), “‘Cic. De off. 1, 97, excellentia prae 
stantiaque animantium reliquorum, ‘le fait de l’emporter sur 
(praestare alicut)”’. 

I suspect that we may formulate the actual state of affairs by saying 
that the proper genitive may be actually used for any relation, excep 
/or disturbing factors, and define the disturbing factors as the competitior 
with another, more efficient, expression in the language. The ‘dis. 
turbing factors’ deserve a closer investigation, and a more exact 
classification, than can be given to them here. 

Examples of rivalry with more efficient expressions are the following 

It is obvious that only the more simple and frequent relations betweet 
a person and another person are referred to by the genitive, especial} 
the father of the son, the father of the daughter, the mother of the 
children, the wife of the husband, the master of a slave, and the girl 
friend of a lover: Hasdrubal Gisgonis, Caeciliam M etellt, Cornelic 
Gracchorum, Postumiam Ser. Sulpici, Palinurus Phaedromi, and That: 
Menandri. For some reason or other, some of these occur only witt 
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foreign names. At least in the texts which we possess, more complicated 
relations are not referred to this way, e.g. between a person and his 
grand-grand-son, between a person and the daughter of the uncle of 
his son-in-law, or the mother of his aunt. The proper genitive simply 
cannot compete with more complicated, but more precise, consequently 
more efficient, constructions. 

Similarly, the genitivus materiae cannot compete with the more 
precise, consequently more effective, construction with a preposition, 
pocula ex auro, pocula de auro, or with an adjective, pocula aurea, or 
even pocula ex auro facta. The given example, pocula auri, by the very 
fact that the proper genitive denotes any relation, is even ambiguous, 
because it may be understood as a certain quantity of gold, e.g. coins. 

Similarly, to denote a degree of a quality (see next section, on 
GENITIVE OF DEGREE OF QUALITY), the proper genitive cannot compete 
with a more precise expression: vir magnae eloquentiae and vir elo- 
quentissimus are far more efficient than vir eloquentiae, and it cannot 
successfully compete with the ablative of quality to denote a certain 
kind of quality, e.g. vir antiqua eloquentia. 

It is especially instructive to observe that instead of amor parentum 
a prepositional phrase may be used, amor erga parentes, in order to 
avoid ambiguity (amor parentum may be objective or subjective 
genitive), but the preposition may not be used if there is no ambiguity, 
amor litterarum, i.e. if the noun in the genitive denotes a non-person. 
Amor tn litteras is not classical Latin (Woltjer 269). 

_ For another example of disturbing factors see below, pp. 55-56, 

3. Non-grammatical categories 

If we want to describe grammar in terms of grammar, i.e. meaning 
expressed by grammatical features, and not in terms of vocabulary, or 
of ‘the outer world’, we have to keep the grammatical genitives strictly 
apart from /exical and referential genitives. Applying this principle here, 
we eliminate from a grammatical description the following categories. 

Lexical is, for instance, the genitive of quantity or measure, Bennett 
14 ff., because it is defined by the lexical meaning of the leading noun, 
not by any special grammatical feature: modius salts, farinae libra. The 
same holds for the partitive genitive ‘of the whole’, pars regionis, 
dimidium horti. The same holds also for the ‘subjective-or-objective 
genitive’, because it is defined by the fact that the leading noun is a 
‘verbum actionis’, which is a lexical concept. 
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Referential is the distinction between amor pairis, subjective genitive 
and amor patris, objective genitive, because there is not even a lexica: 
difference. Exactly the same combination of words is used to refer tt 
different relations, merely according to the situation. The same holds 
as in statua Myronis, for the conjunctive, the possessive, the genitivu: 
auctoris, and the genitive of the represented subject. Exactly the sam: 
holds for the various family genitives, and genitives of other persona: 
relationships, discussed above. 

The purely referential character of such distinctions, made i 
grammars within the frame of the one grammatical ‘proper genitive 
explains the occurrence of combinations which may seem to be baffling 
at first sight, if one has been trained in the traditional way, for instance 
(Cicero Arch. 4), ut expectationem ipsius adventus admiratioque superaret 
Compare the note by Paul Thomas in his edition (Bruxelles 1895) 
referred to by Riemann, par. 48, R. II, note: “‘entendez: Archia: 
advenit et admirantur Archiam’. 


B. THE GENITIVE OF QUALITY 


Examples: puer sedecim annorum; murus centum pedum, (Nervos 
esse homines feros magnaeque virtutis,; res magni momentt. 

Grammatical features: the noun in the genitive is adjunct toa noun 
and has (‘requires’) a numeral (sedecim) or an adjective of quantity 
(magnus) as an adjunct. 

For equivalents see below under Comments. 

Meaning: a degree of a quality. 


Comments 
1. Equivalents 
a) The noun in the genitive with the adjective may be: 
1) Complement of a copula, virum bonum concedas necesse es 
summae pretatis erga deos esse (Sen. Ep. 76, 23). 
2) Complement of a verb of perceiving, guod eum magni anim 
magnae auctoritatis cognoverant (Caes. B. G. 5, 6, 1). 
3) Rarely, adjunct of an intransitive verb, cum octoginta anno 
rum in Aegyptum tsset (Nep. 17, 8, 2; Kiithner 456-57). 
b) The adjunct of the noun in the genitive may be: 
1) A pronoun, referring to a degree of a quality, vir eius aetatis. 
2) An adjective not denoting a quantity, but referring toa degre 
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of a quality, inewntis aetatis inscientia (Cic.), exactae aetatis (Nepos). 

3) Examples without any such adjunct are rare, and only late Latin, 
- hitterarum vir, res commodi (un homme de lettres, une chose d’avantage ; 
Schmalz 364). Such examples are actually borderline cases between a 
proper genitive and a genitive of quality. 

: c) Equivalent of the leading noun may be a personal pronoun, but 

this is rare. It occurs in Nepos, Catullus, and in Petron 49 with the 
superlative of an adjective not denoting a quantity, ego crudelissimae 
severttatis. Schmalz 363. 

2. The features of the category are defined in terms of grammar, not 
of vocabulary. More especially, as has been remarked before (p. 18), 
in Latin, the adjective of quantity is a grammatical concept, and the 
same holds for the verbs of perceiving, which take the accusative with 
infinitive, and the participle construction, audio cives acuisse ferrum. 

3. Meaning 

With regard to meaning, the genitive of quality is in direct oppo- 
sition to the ablative of quality, difficili transitu flumen ripisque 
_praeruptis. I believe that the common descriptions of the meanings of 
the two constructions are not quite correct, and miss the essential 
point. Some grammars say that the genitive denotes a permanent, and 
the ablative a transitory quality, others describe the genitive as 
denoting an internal, the ablative an external quality. Distinctions of 
this kind may be the result, at least partly, of the non-synchronic, 
historical point of view taken by some grammarians. Thus Bennett 
remarks 317: “In conformity with its origin, the ablative of quality 
primarily denotes more or less transitory qualities’. Similarly Kihner 
454: “Der Genitiv unterscheidet sich vom Ablative von Haus aus da- 
durch, dass er die Eigenschaft als einem Gegenstande wesentlich, als 
dauernden Besitz und bleibendes Eigentum darstellt ...”’ 

It may be remarked, first, that one of the most common uses is that 
of a noun with a numeral, to denote the age of a person, puer sedecim 
annorum. This can hardly be considered to express an internal, and 
certainly not a permanent quality. Second, in the combination of a 
genitive with an ablative of quality, it occurs that the former for an 
adjunct has an adjective of quantity, and the latter an adjective which 
does not denote a quantity, e.g., homines maximi corporis terribilique 
facie (Nep. 14, 3, 1). The difference seems to be overlooked by Madvig 
par 287, Obs. 2, who remarks (using the term ‘descriptive’ genitive and 
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ablative): ‘“The descriptive genitive resembles the descriptive ablative: 
...: but the genitive denotes more the general nature and kind of the: 
subject (of), while the ablative rather puts forward particular qualities: 
and circumstances belonging to it (with). In many instances these two: 
forms of expression are either not at all or very slightly distinguished, 
e.g. neque monere te audeo, praestanti prudentia virum, neque confirmare: 
maxim animt hominem (Cic. Fam. 4, 8, 1)’’. I believe, on the contrary, 
that the sentence quoted by Madvig offers a good illustration of the: 
essential difference, namely that the genitive denotes a degree of aquality, 
and the ablative a kind of quality. To be more precise, the ablative is the 
generic expression, including — in principle — degrees of quality, and 
the genitive a specific expression, limited to the signification of a 
degree. One may speak of a genitive of degree of quality, but an ablative 
of quality. 

The matter deserves a more detailed investigation of more examples. 
There may be overlapping, and borderline cases. There is certainly, at a 
certain period, a tendency to change. The genitive with an adjective 
which does not denote a quality becomes more frequent since Livy, mitis 
imgentt tuvenem, and Cicero has already a few examples of the kind, 
dulcem et facetum festivique sermonis Socratem accepimus (Off. 1, 108). 
In investigating the matter several factors must be taken into account. 
Cicero’s use, for instance, in the sentence quoted, may be due to an 
aversion to use the ablative of quality with a proper name, and there 
may be other disturbing factors in this and similar cases. Anyhow it is 
misleading (with Madvig and Riemann) to start a list of examples of 
the genitive of quality with mitis ingenii invenem, which is both a- 
typical and post-classical. 

I may give a few more illustrations of the quantitative character of 
the genitive: Mesalla ... magni laboris, multae operae muliarumque 
causarum fuit; plurimarum palmarum gladiator; magni ponderis (very 
common, Kihner 465). ‘‘Aber neben magni ponderis, das mann eigent- 
lich stets erwarten sollte ... findet sich nach dichterischem Vorgange 
(ponderis paszt nicht in den Hexameter) vereinzelt auch grandi 
pondere ... (and) eodem pondere’’. It may be noticed that neither 
grandis nor idem is an adjective of quantity. 

Seeming exceptions are eiusmodi, huiusmodi, etc., which are correctly 
described by Madvig as ‘undeclinable adjectives’ ; the two parts of the 
compound are inseparable. 
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C. THE GENITIVE OF THE SET OF PERSONS 


My main point here is that — if I am not mistaken — this category 
is grammatical, and not, as the genitive of the whole, and the genitive 
of quantity or measure, a mere lexical, or a mere referential variety 
of the proper genitive. My opinion is based upon the fact that the 
leading word in the genitive of the set of persons is, normally, not a 
noun, but a substantival pronoun, adjective, or numeral, and that the 
combination conventionally expresses a meaning of a special kind, 
‘one (or more) of a set of persons’. The difference between the genitive 
of the whole, pars argenti, a lexical variety of the proper genitive, amor 
partis, hortus domini, dominus horti, etc., and the genitive of the set, 
maior fratrum, is also illustrated by the fact that the plural personal 


_ pronoun has different forms for the different meanings and different 


syntactic distributions, consequently ‘different cases’, nostri/nostrum, 
vestri/vestrum. 


Examples 


A. The head of the group is a substantival adjective, numeral, or 
pronoun: 
1. An adjective 
a) Positive (post-classical, almost always plural, Livy, Ovid, 
Vergil, Horace), expediti militum, peditum equitumque, delect: patrum,; 
circumfusi militum, ultimi militum, reliqui peditum. Singular, Grecism, 


_ sancte deorum, Homer dta teawv. 


b) Comparative, prior horum apud Massagetas in proelio cectdit 
tNep, 21; 1, 2) 
c) Superlative, excellentissimi fuerunt Persarum Cyrus et Darius 
(Nep. 21, 1, 2) 
2. A numeral 
a) Cardinal (not classical, but otherwise common), centum 
Romanorum, octingents hostium 
b) Ordinal (rare), suvenum primi (Verg.). (To refer to non- 
persons, Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, Soe unam ..., 
aliam ...,tertiam ... (Caes. B. G. 1, 1)) 
3. A pronoun, ee incessit animos tuvenum (scil. Tite et Arrun- 
tis) sciscitandi ad quem eorum regnum Romanorum esset venturum (Liv. 1, 
56, 10). Frequently with relative pronoun in Livy, Draeger I, 458: qu 
captivorum remissi ad suos fuerant; eorum tpsorum quos sedes suae 
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tenuerant. Compare Krebs-Schmalz, Antibarbarus, under hic and 1s. 
B. The head of the group is a noun 
1. A proper noun, quorum Publilius; quorum Charisius (Cic.); 
consulum Sulpicius in dextro, Poetelius in laevo cornu consistunt (Liv. 9, 
27); Gallorum Boios, Ilvates Ligurum (Liv. 32, 29, 7) 
2. A common noun (rare), pinnatorum animalium buboni tantum 
et oto (a kind of owl) plumae velut aures (Plin. 11, 137). 

Grammatical features: the head is a substantival adjective, numeral, 
or pronoun, rarely a noun, and the genitive is a plural denoting persons. 
(On exceptions see below, Comments) 

Meaning: a limited number of a set of persons. 


Comments 


If I am right in taking this as a separate grammatical category, it 
should not be confused or combined with two lexical varieties of the 


proper genitive, the genitive of the whole, pars fluminis, and the geni- 


tive of quantity or measure, modius salis, farinae libram. 

The typical grammatical features, expressing the special meaning, 
are, first, that the leading word is, normally, not a noun, but a sub- 
stantival adjective, numeral, or pronoun, and, second, that the noun 
in the genitive is a plural denoting a person. 

There are a few exceptions, but all of them seem to be subject to 
special conditions. I mention the following. 

If the head is a noun, it is nearly always a proper noun denoting a 
person, guorum Publilius, Gallorum Boios. If the proper noun does not 
denote a person, there may always be a kind of personification, or 
persons indirectly referred to, ad ipsas venio provincias; quarum 
Macedonia a barbaris vexatur (Cic. Prov. 4). A common noun is rare: 
Kithner quotes three examples from Pliny, Naturalis Historiae. 
Curiously enough, all three of them refer to animate beings, animals, 
e.g., pinnatorum animalium buboni tantum et oto plumae velut aures. 
One may say centwm Romanorum, but not centum arborum. 

The rule may explain a curious expression in Nepos (2, 9, 2), pblurima 
mala omnium Graecorum in domum tuam intuli. Kiihner remarks 424 
““... vermittelst einer Kiirze des Ausdrucks bei einem attributiven 
Superlative, obwohl der Genitiv sich nicht auf den Superlativ, sondern 
auf das Subjekt bezieht ... (eigentlich plurima eorum malorum quae 
omnes Graect intulerunt)”, but plurima eorum malorum would be 
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exceptional, because eorwm malorum does not denote persons, so this 
may be the reason why Nepos avoids the construction. 

The rule may explain that not the genitive, but a preposition is 
used in the following sentence, quoted by Kiihner 425: acerrimum ex 
omnibus nostris sensibus esse sensum videndi (Cre ide. Or. 2).357), 
because sensibus does not refer to persons. 

If the noun in the genitive does not denote a person, as far as I see it 
practically always refers to persons, or to other animate beings, or 
there is a kind of personification. To the examples from Cicero and 
Pliny quoted above I may add ter quattor corpora sancta avium (Ennius), 
and from Cicero, Cat. M. 59, multae istarum arborum mea manu sunt 
satae. In Indus est omnium fluminum maximus there may be a kind of 
personification. There are very few real exceptions, such as Varro, 
R.R. 1, 17, 7, huiusque modi rerum aliis, where aliis may be considered 
semi-adjectival, not really substantival, because rerum precedes. 
Exceptions with guidque and quaeque may be explained by the fact 
that, strictly speaking, they do not denote a limited number of the 
set, quo quidque temporum eorum futurum sit (Cic. de dic. 1, 129), and 
quaeque earum rerum (Cic. Fin. 5, 15). 

The facts may deserve a closer investigation and a classification of 
the examples according to special conditions. I am thinking of ex- 
pressions such as the following: duorum autem e quibus effecta conclusio 
est contra superius dict solet non omne bonum esse laudabile (Cic. Fin. 3,27) ; 
harum trium partium prima (Cic. de Or. 129) ; infima est quinque errantium 
terraeque proxima stella V eneris (Cic. Nat. D. 2, 53); Kiihner 425-26. 
There is, however, one general factor which would have to be taken into 
account, namely the limited application of the adjective used ‘as a 
noun’ in Latin. The non-neuter always refers to persons. 

It may be remarked that the genitive of the whole, and of quantity 
or measure, are not subject to the same limitations. On the contrary, 
the head is normally a noun, and the noun in the genitive frequently 
denotes non-persons, multitudo navium, numerus annorum. These 
categories are mere lexical varieties of the ‘proper genitive’. 


D. THE GENITIVE OF THE TYPE OF PERSON 


This category has no special name in grammars, no more than the 
preceding. The way it is usually listed will be discussed below, under 


Comments. 
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Strictly speaking, it may be doubted that this category should be 
described as ‘genitive of a noun’, because one of its most typical, and 
probably the most frequent, variety is the genitive of a substantival 
adjective, pauperis est numerare pecus. It is, however, difficult to say 
whether this variety is more basic than the genitive of a noun with an 
adjective, constat virorum esse fortium toleranter dolorem patt. 

Examples; genitive of: 

a) A singular masculine adjective, sapientis est consilium explicare 
suum de maximis rebus (Cic. de or. 2, 333); pauperis est numerare pecus 
(Ov. Met. 13, 823); aperte vel odisse magis ingenui est quam fronte 
occultare sententiam (Cic. Lael. 65); plural adjective: est miserorum, ut 
.. .dnvideant bonis (Plaut. Capt. 583) 

b) A noun denoting a person with an adjective, constat virorum 
esse fortium toleranter dolorem pati (Cic. Tusc. 2, 43) ; durt hominis ; with 
a pronoun, cutusvis homints est errare ... (Cic. Phil. 12, 5) 

c) A noun denoting a non-person (a quality) with an adjective, 
tardi ingenit est ..., Gallicae consuetudints est ... ; 

d) A noun denoting a person without an adjective, simulare certe 
est hominis 

e) A noun denoting a quality of persons without an adjective, 
stulittiae est ..., consuetudints est . . .; (post-classical:) moris est 

Grammatical features: the word in the genitive is a singular masculine 
adjective, a noun with an adjective, or its equivalent, used as the 
complement of a copula of which the subject is an infinitive, or in an 
equivalent construction. 

Meaning: a quality typical of a class of persons, i.e. a quality of all 
or most members of the class. 


Comments 
1. Equivalents 
a) Of the word in the genitive. The various possibilities are classified 
in the examples. As has already been remarked, it is difficult to say 
whether the singular adjective, sapientis est ..., or the noun with an 
adjective, duri hominis ..., virorum fortium ... is more basic. It is 
not clear that one is subject to more limitations than the other. 
I am inclined to believe that the singular adjective is more basic 
than the plural, which, moreover, is apparently rare. Sapientis est ... 
is much more frequent than miserorum est ... It isimpossible to speak 
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with certainty, because so far we have no exact and satisfactory 
definitions of ‘basic’ and ‘equivalent’, not in terms of meaning, and not 
in terms of distribution. If, however, I should be right, Kiihner’s 
statement would be misleading: “Der Singular des Adjektivs statt des 
Plurals ist in diesen Satzen ganz gewohnlich’’. (453) 

b) Of the construction with the copula. We find either 1) a copula, or 
2) a passive verbum sentiendi vel declarandi, or 3) an active (or de- 
ponens) verbum sentiendi vel declarandi, according to the following 
pattern: 

1) saptentis est aperte odisse 

2) sapientis dicitur aperte odisse 

3) sapientis dicunt aperte odisse. 

Examples of 2), tempori cedere semper sapientis est habitum (Cic. Fam. 
4, 9, 2); duri hominis vel potius vix hominis videtur periculum capitis 
inferre multis (Cic. Off. 2, 50). 

Examples of 3), Atticus non liberalis, sed levis arbitrabatur polliceri 
quod praestare non posset (Nep. 25, 15, 1); quam multi sunt qui super- 
stitionem imbecilli animi aique anilis putent (Cic. de dic. 2, 125). 

It may be especially noticed that, as far as I see, the types 2) and 3) 
do not occur with a copula, such as esse. I have not found, for instance, 
an example like the following: sapientis esse dicttur (or, dicunt) aperte 
odisse. It follows that the verbum sentiendi vel declarandi is the exact 
equivalent of a copula, and:no verb esse has to be ‘understood’. Conse- 
quently, Kiihner’s statement is misleading: ‘So oft bei den Verben des 
Glaubens, Dafiirhaltens, Scheinens, bei denen esse leicht hinzugedacht 
werden kann’. (453) Kiihner’s remark is, of course, an example of 
quasi-logical instead of linguistic analysis. 

c) Of the infinitive. These seem to be rare. Plautus has an zi-clause, 
Capt. 583, est miserorum, ut ... imvideant bonis, and one may com- 
pare, from Cicero (Div. 1, 125), quam multi sunt qui superstitionem 
imbecelli animi atque anilis putent, i.e. a noun, superstitionem. 

2. For various reasons, the construction has to be kept strictly 
apart from proper genitives such as servi officium, principum munus, 
etc. It is, of course, misleading to say, as Kiihner does (454), that in these 
a noun is “‘added’’. It may also be noticed that, if the examples given 
in grammars are representative, with these constructions esse is required 
hoc servi esse officium reor; principum munus esse ducebat resistere et 
levitati multitudinis et perditorum temeritait, whereas esse does not occur 
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with the construction which we are dealing with here (see above). The 
two essentially different constructions are apparently combined in 
grammars because of a similarity of meaning, and for educational 
purposes. 

As a result of the fact that the traditional distinctions and clas- 
sifications are not strictly semantic (comprising meaning, and the 
features by which the meaning is expressed), but very often criteria of 
meaning and criteria of syntax are applied separately, not all grammars 
describe this pattern as a special category, and, if they do, the way it is 
listed varies from one grammar to another. Gildersleeve does not take 
it apart, but lists examples of it among many varieties of the possessive 
used as a predicate (par. 366). Kiihner takes it apart, and lists it ina 
similar way, i.e. aS a possessive used as a predicate. Bennett equally 
takes it apart, and labels it ‘Free Uses of the Genitive with Nouns in 
Predicative Construction’ (80), but in no one of his examples the geni- 
tive is used with a noun. 


E. THE GENITIVE OF PURPOSE 


Examples 

(Umbrian, ocrer pethaner, ‘arcis piandae’; Lindsay 13) 

immolavit percas duas operis faciundi (Acta Fratr. Arv. 2078). The 
construction does not occur in Plautus. 

ne 1d assentandi magis quam quo habeam gratum facere existumes 
(Ter. Ad. 270) 

arma quae tlle cepit non pro sua iniuria, sed legum et libertatis sub- 
vertendae (Sall. Hist. Or. Phil. 10; ibid. 3, 6) 

ut Marrucini mitterent Romam oratores pacis petendae (Liv. 9, 45, 18) 

Bnitannicus Aegyptum proficiscitur cognoscendae antiquitatis (Tac. 
Ann. 1, 3) 

Ab Narnia vitandae suspicionis devectus (Tac. Ann. 3, 9) 

Grammatical correlates. A noun in the genitive with an adjunct 
gerundive of a transitive verb, together adjunct to a verb. 

Equivalents. a) Noun in the genitive without a gerundive, limen 
conservo pietatis fecit (CIL X, 9; Juret 213) 

b) Indefinite case of the substantival neuter pronoun with the 
genitive of a gerundive, td assentandi (Ter. Ad. 270, see above). The 
example from Terence may be an illustration of the difference 
between the case system of the noun, and that of the substantival 
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neuter pronoun. See above p. 27 and pp. 33-34. The latter has no 
freely productive genitive and dative; a genitive occurs in a few more 
or less phraseological expressions, such as quod eius and quidquid huius, 
and under other special conditions (see Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
under HIC, col. 2742). It has, however, an indefinite case, id, hoc, tllud, 
istuc, quid, aliquid, etc., which is used, syntactically, in about the 
same way as the nominative, the accusative, the genitive, the dative, 
and, occasionally, the ablative of the noun. See also p. 27. Conse- 
quently, 7d assentandi may, in a sense, be said to be the equivalent 
of evus ret assentandi; there are, however, no examples of the latter 
construction, and no examples of assentari with a noun object, assentari 
aliquam rem. 

Meaning: purpose of the ‘actor’ of the process which is referred to by 
the leading verb, e.g., Aegyptum proficiscitur (process with actor 
-Britannicus) — cognoscendae antiquitatis (Britannicus’ purpose). 


Comments 


The example from Umbrian, quoted by Lindsay, makes it probable 
that the construction has been freely productive in pre-historic Latin. 
The fact that it does not occur in Plautus, but (only once) in Terence, 
also on inscriptions, and with the historians Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, 
seems to show that it was a productive archaism in the historical 
period. For more examples see Kiihner I 740. 


F. THE GENITIVE OF LOCALITY 


Examples, names of: 

a) towns, ut Romae consules, sic Carthagine bint consules creabantur 
(Nep. 23, 7, 4); Pompeius hiemare Dyrrachi, Apolloniae, omnibusque 
oppidis maritimis constituerat (Caes. B. C. 3, 5, 2). 

b) islands, Ithacae vivere (Cic. Off. 3, 97); Cretae dicitur platanus 
esse (Varro R. R. 7, 6). 

c) countries, Graeciae, sicut apud nos, delubra magnifica humanis 
consecrata simulacris (Cic. Rep. 3, 14); Romae Numidiaeque (Sall. Jug. 
33, 4); Aegypti; Africae; Peloponnest; Cheronesi. 

Grammatical features: the word in the genitive is a singular proper 
noun of the Ist or 2nd declension denoting a non-person, which does 
not admit of an adjunct, and is used as an adjunct to a verb. 

(It may be noticed that, in respect to grammatical features, the 
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genitive of locality especially differs from the genitive of quality. The; 
latter, (vir) magnae eloquentiae, requires an adjunct, and is used as: 
an adjunct to a noun.) 

Riemann (par. 66 b), note (1)) holds that the place name does not} 
admit of an adjective, because a proper name does not take a qualifi-. 
cative adjective at all, except in poetry, e.g. Tvoia obscaena, Troia: 
infelice sepultum (Cat. 68 b 59) ; 1am doctas eat, inquit, Athenas (Ov. Her. 
2, 83). However, this kind of combination does not seem to occur with 
the genitive of locality, even in poetry, such as pulchrae Romae or 
doctae Romae in a locative sense. The matter is of minor importance. 

Equivalents: a) Instead of a noun without adjunct, there may be 
a combination of a noun with an adjective which constitutes a name, 
Teant Apuli; Romae regnare Quadratae (Ennius). 

b) The leading word may be a ‘verbal noun’, mansiones Lemnt 
(Ter. Phorm. 10, 12). (Cf. Cicero Att. 9,5, 1 mansio Formiis and Kiihner 
216). 

Meaning: locality where. ‘Locality’ is defined by its opposition to 
‘space’ in general, e.g. a territory (in Graecia; cf. the example given 
above from Cicero, Graeciae), a garden (in horto), a house (in domo et in 
privata aliqua palaestra; in domi, which is a borderline instance between 
the genitive of a noun, and an adverb, the house is referred to as a 
locality). The difference is adequately expressed by saying that in 
Graeciae Greece is ‘conceived as’ a locality, whereas in in Graecia it is 
conceived as a territory. Compare the difference between domo and a 
domo, and between domum and in domum. 


Comments 


Perhaps no category of use of any case has been described and classi- 
fied in so many different ways by different grammarians as this use of 
the genitive, commonly called ‘locative’. This state of affairs is the 
result of the common confusion of different criteria of classification, on 
different levels, which I have discussed in the Introduction, pp. 24-25, 
and the absence of a precise formulation of the structural or semantic 
criterion, which I have tried to give on pp. 13 ff. 

The questions which will occupy us here are the following: 1. Is the 
genitive of locality a separate case? 2. What are its structural relations 
to the ablative of locality, Carthagine, Athenis, etc. (manere)? 3. Isita 
grammatical, or a lexical category? 
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1. The genitive of locality is often described as a separate case. Thus 
the ‘locative’ is listed by Draeger, Schmalz, and Bennett on the same 
level with the nominative, vocative, genitive, accusative, dative, and 
ablative. The reasons for this procedure have been signalized above. 
The grammatical criterion is confused with historical criteria. There is 
not the slightest doubt that, in Republican Latin, there is no locative 
case in the sense in which we speak of a nominative, vocative, genitive, 
etc. case. There is no special form of a word, an ending, which freely ex- 
presses the ‘locality where’. There is, however, a special form or 
pattern of syntactic unit which freely expresses this meaning. It 
contains a word of a certain class in the genitive. Consequently, this is 
one of the grammatical uses of the genitive, more especially of the 
‘proper noun. 

Besides this regular grammatical use of the genitive of the proper 
noun, there are a few semi-adverbial forms of nouns in -7, which express 
the same meaning, such as dom, ruri, humi. These forms have to be 
kept strictly apart from the genitive of locality of proper nouns, for 
two reasons. First, with a few exceptions, this ending -7 rarely occurs 
with proper nouns; an example is Acherunti in Plautus, and there seem 
to be a few more in Cicero and other authors. Second, the ending is 
definitely not freely productive. This ending -i may be described as a 
real case, but as an irregular case, in the sense that it occurs with a 
limited number of words, and is not freely productive. 

2. There is, however, a completely different aspect to the matter, 
which has equally led to confusions in classification, namely a curious, 
perhaps unique, relationship between this use of the genitive, and a 
certain use of the ablative. It is obvious that in ut Romae consules, sic 
Carthagine bini consules creabantur the genitive of Romae has the same 
semantic function as the ablative of Carthagine. The ‘meaning’ of the 
genitive of locality is the same as that of the ablative of locality. The 
meaning is not similar, in the sense in which the meaning of the genitive 
of quality and the ablative of quality are similar, but is is exactly the 
same. The other curious aspect to the matter is that, in terms of 
structural linguistics, the uses of these different cases have not only 1. 
the same meaning, and, as a result, 2. the same syntactic distribution, 
but are also 3. in complementary syntagmatic distribution. (‘Syntagmatic’ 
is defined as pertaining to the structure of the word, whereas ‘syntactic’ 
is defined as pertaining to the structure of the sentence.) There is no 
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word, in the lexical sense of the term, which admits of both this use 0: 
the genitive, and this use of the ablative. 

(It may be remarked, with regard to the complementary distributior 
mentioned above, that there is some curious overlapping. The rule is 
that the place name takes the genitive of locality if it is a singular of the 
first or second declension, but the ablative, if it is not. A place name 0! 
the first or second declension may, however, take the ablative of locality 
if it has an adjunct adjective of the third declension which is part oi 
the name, Tyro Vetere (Just. 11, 10, 11). See Kithner 479.) 

The practical, i.e. philological and educational, point of view has 
in many grammars led to a combination of 1. the genitive of locality, 
Romae, 2. the ablative of locality, Carthagine, Athenis, 3. the accusative 
of place whither, Romam, Carthaginem, Athenas, 4. the ablative of place 
whence, Roma, Carthagine, Athenis, and 5. various prepositional 
phrases such as longe ab Athenis esse (Plaut. Pers. 151), in Tirynthe 
(Plin. N.H. 8, 229), in urbe, ad urbem, ab urbe, ex urbe, etc. 

My point is that this kind of classification is perfectly justified in 
books for practical purposes, and no less — even imperative — in a 
structural grammar, but that we have to be aware of the fact that in 
doing so we are moving on a different plane or level of a language 
system. We are moving, in a sense, on a third level. First, we dis- 
tinguish, on the syntagmatic level, different cases and case systems. 
(Actually, this procedure comes after the study of the use of cases, but 
this is another methodological problem). Second, we distinguish anc 
classify, on a syntactic level, the grammatical uses of a given case, i.¢. 
of each case separately, as we are doing now here with the genitive 
Third, we may try to classify, on a different syntactic level, all these 
uses together, which actually means that we try to classify all syntactic 
units of the given language. It is on this third level of description that 
the comparison of the genitive of locality with the ablative of locality 
comes in, and with it problems such as the one raised by Kurylowicz 
(see Bibliography), whether some cases of the noun should be classifiec 
with adverbs. It is on this same third level that we shall have to com: 
pare the genitive of quality with the ablative of quality, the nomi: 
native for personal address with the vocative, etcetera. 

3. Is the genitive of locality a grammatical category? 

It may seem at first sight that the genitive of locality is not a gram: 
matical, but a lexical category. It may be argued that my formulation 
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‘a singular proper noun of the first or second declension, denoting a 
non-person’ — which is purely grammatical — is far-fetched, and not 
even correct, but that the correct formulation would be, asit iscommon- 
ly put, ‘a singular place name of the first or second declension’ — which 
is lexical. The concept ‘place name’ is lexical, not grammatical. 

I shall not dwell on the subject in detail. I actually believe that the 
restriction to place names is a mere result of the fact that a construction 
which denotes a ‘locality where’ can only be used if the word, lexically, 
denotes, or situationally refers to, what is conceived as a locality. For 


_ this reason it can be used, occasionally, as in shown by the examples at 


the beginning of this section, with names of islands and countries, if, 
for some reason or other, they are conceived as localities. For the same 


_Teason, some combinations in a freely productive pattern are impossible, 


or unusual, because they do not, or usually not, refer to anything. They 
cannot be used significantly, or only in unusual circumstances. An 


example of the latter is a square circle, exemplifying the freely productive 


pattern ‘noun with adjective’ in contemporary English. 


G. THE GENITIVE WITH A PRESENT PARTICIPLE 
Examples 


(Old Latin, complete list of the present participles which occur with 


a genitive, including those with the genitive of a pronoun (metuens sut): 


amans, cupiens, egens, fugitans, gerens, indigens, metuens, persequens, 
and, perhaps, pollens and temperans. 

Instances of use: huius cupiens corporis; ab tui cupients; cupiens 
istarum nuptiarum, operis egens tuae; tut indigentes auxilit,; tut sermonis 
sum indigens. The instances have been chosen from Bennett’s list in 
order to illustrate that, in Old Latin, the participle with a genitive 
does not, normally, express a quality. There are no instances of a 
comparative or superlative). 

Cicero. ‘Viel weiter und iiberhaupt von allen am weitesten geht 
Cicero” (Draeger I 483). From Kiihner 450-51: amans (very frequent), 
adiuvantia causarum, efficientes pulcherrimarum rerum (Tim. 51), 
conservans, conficiens (= efficiens), continens, leguwm metuens (Sen. 4), 
diligens, retinens (nimium retinens equestris turts et ibertatis (Planc. 55), 
sui negotit bene gerens,; religionis neglegens, contemnens, despiciens, 
colens (P]. 80) ; Jaboris fugiens, alicuius observans, iniuriarum perferens, 
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alicuius rei intellegens (Fin. 2, 63), senstis moventia (Tim. 5), patiens: 
incommodorum. 

Comparatives and superlatives with Cicero and later authors: 
amantior, amantissimus,; nihil appetentius sinulium suc quam natura,, 
sumus natura appetentissimi honestatis,; alient abstinentissimus; omnis: 
offici diligentissimus,; legum neglegentior; mei observantissimus, civitass 
conficientissima litterarum (Riemann par. 60: ‘trés paperassiére’),. 
servantissimus aequi (Verg. Aen. 2, 427), tolerantior frigoris. 

Grammatical features: the noun in the genitive is adjunct of a present 
participle of a transitive verb. (‘Transitive verb’ is a grammatical] 
concept, defined as a verb which has personal passive forms, such as: 
videor, videris. It is not defined as a verb which takes an accusative: 
object, vitam bene vivitur, turpissimam servitutem servire; vivere and’ 
servive are intransitive). 

Meaning (with Cicero and later authors): a quality. (‘Quality’ is 
linguistically defined as what is denoted by an adjective as such. It 
does not imply that the quality is permanent. A young girl will not 
always be young). 


Comments 


I have listed this category of use of the genitive of the noun as one of 
the few regular grammatical ones in Republican Latin at the time 
of Cicero. 

I shall try to make it plausible that during that period and later it 
was freely productive with a special meaning, a quality, but that this 
does not hold for Old Latin. I have not found this distinction made 
before, but something may have escaped my notice. 

There is, in my opinion, no doubt that the genitive with an adjective 
has at no time been freely productive. This is, as far as I see, not sug- 
gested in any grammar. Most grammars, however, do not make a rigid 
distinction between the genitive with a participle and the genitive 
with an adjective, mainly because they do not make a distinction 
between freely productive and not freely productive categories. Draeger 
takes them separately, but Kihner 450-51 lists the genitive with a 
participle as one of eleven categories of the genitive with an adjective. 
In my classification the latter will be found in the following chapter, 
among the irregular uses of the genitive. 

My assumption that at Cicero’s time the genitive with a present 
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participle was freely productive is in accordance with, at least not at 
variance with, the way its use is described in most grammars. 

Madvig, par. 289, simply states: “The genitive is employed (as a 
genttivus objectivus) with ... a. All participles in the present from 
transitive verbs, when they stand as pure adjectives, i.e. when they are 
not used to signify a relation or action at a particular time, but denote 
a quality in general...” 

Kihner 450 does not mention any limitation either: “Die Partizipien 
auf -ans und —ens von sonst einen andern Kasus regierenden Verben, 
wenn sie nicht als Partizipien eine voriibergehende Handlung, sondern 
als Adjektive eine dauernde Eigenschaft ausdriicken.” (It may be 
remarked, first, that in Republican Latin, if Draeger 483 is right, this 
holds only for participles from verbs which admit of an accusative 
object, and, second, that the quality expressed is not always a perma- 
nent quality, no more than the quality expressed by an adjective. See 
above under Meaning. In both respects Madvigs’ formulation is better 
than Kihner’s). 

From Schmalz 366 one might infer that the use in the classical period 
was subject to considerable limitations: “Die Zahl der Part. praes., 
welche mit dem Gen. verbunden werden, weil der substantielle Begriff 
bei ihnen in den Vordergrund trat, war im Altlatein viel grdsser als in 
der klassischen Zeit; ... in der nachklassischen Sprache werden die 
Part. praes. c. gen. zunachst bei Dichtern wieder haufiger und dann 
auch in Nachahmung derselben in der Prosa ...” This statement, 
however, does not seem to be borne out by the actual facts. Bennett’s 
list, summarized above (see Examples), has only eight, perhaps ten, 
participles used this way in Old Latin. According to Draeger 483 Cicero 
has many more, and carries the usage very far; similarly Gildersleeve 
par. 375. 

In my opinion, the very fact that Cicero makes a frequent use of the 
construction is a strong argument in favor of my assumption that the 
construction was freely productive, ie. ‘regular’, at this period of 
Republican Latin, because — as I have pointed out in the Introduction, 
p. 29 — his formal prose is much more marked by negative than by 
positive tendencies. A productive use of any construction more freely 
by Cicero than in colloquial Latin would be exceptional. Its high 
frequency in Cicero is the more remarkable as several adjectives take 
the genitive with other authors before and after Cicero, but not with 
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Cicero himself. Schmalz 367 mentions mantfestus, impos, incertus and | 
onustus, and there may be several more, such as avarus, cupidus and | 
nescius (CIL I 1011, Bennett 85), all of them illustrating Cicero’s ; 
negative tendencies. 

I have said above that, in my opinion, the category is not freely’ 
productive in Old Latin. It would even be more correct to say that. 
it does not exist in Old Latin. The construction occurs, but with a 
different meaning. Consequently, it is not the same semantic category. 

If I am not mistaken, between Old Latin and the classical period 
there are, in this respect, three differences, which I have not found 
stated in the literature on the subject that I have consulted, namely 
the following. 

In Old Latin, first, the construction does not seem to be freely 
productive, but limited to verbs of a limited number of lexical classes, 
obviously the result of historical factors: verbs expressing desire, 
cupiens, amans, persequens, fear, fugitans, metuens, lack of something, 
egens, tndigens, and, finally, gerens in the idiomatic combination ret 
male gerens. Second, the participles do not occur in the comparative or 
superlative. Third, they do not express a quality, but a process; they 
are, so to speak, not adjectival, but verbal. For illustration, I may 
refer to the examples given at the head of this section, e.g. cupiens 
istarum nuptiarum; tui indigentes auxilii; etc. These are definitely 
different from the adjectival meaning in Cicero, as in civitas confi- 
crentissima litterarum, tolerantior frigoris, patiens incommodorum, etc. 

From the preceding I conclude that at Cicero’s time Republican 
Latin had two constructions which had a feature of meaning and 
grammatical features in common, the genitive with a present participle, 
and the genitive with an adjective, and two other related constructions, 
the accusative with a verb, and the genitive with a noun. Examples, in| 
a different order, are: 

1. amare patriam, cupere pecuniam 
2. amans patriae 

3. cupidus pecuniae 
4. amor patriae, cupido pecuniae 

Without going further into an exact description of the relations 
between these constructions, in the language and in its use, I also 
conclude that, most probably, at Cicero’s time, the participle with the 
genitive was freely productive, and, most certainly, the adjective with 
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the genitive not. Consequently, the latter will be listed in the following 
chapter, under irregular categories. 

It has to be kept in mind, however, first, that productivity isa matter 
of degree, and, second, that in dealing with a dead language there is no 
possibility of testing the degree of productivity with native informants, 
as one can do, for instance, with constructions in contemporary 
English. 

The second point needs no further discussion. The first is illustrated 
by certain limitations to which the participle-with-genitive pattern is 
subject even in Cicero. There are obviously ‘disturbing factors’. A 
disturbing factor has been defined above (p. 36) as the competition 
with a — for some reason or other — more efficient construction. I 
suspect that Cicero does not, or rarely, use the following participles 
with the genitive because of the existence of a synonymous adjective 
(between parentheses) construed with the genitive: cupiens (cupidus) 
fastidiens (fastidiosus), avens (avidus), audens (audax), edens (edax), 
vapiens (rapax), ferens (fertilis), ignorans (ignarus), etcetera. On the 
other hand he uses fugiens with the genitive (Jaboris fugiens), because 
he does not use fugitivus, as later authors (Pliny and Fronto) do, with 
the genitive, and efficientes pulcherrimarum rerum, because he does not 
use efficax, which came into use later. It is especially interesting to 
notice that Plautus uses cwpiens with the genitive at least seven times, 
and it occurs also in Ennius (Ann. 77), cupiens regni. If my assumptions 
are correct, this is easily explainable by the fact that, at the period, the 
meaning of the construction is still verbal, not adjectival, so that there 
is no, or a less strong, competition with the adjective cupidus. It is also 
interesting to notice that Gellius (7, 15, 2) uses fastidiens with the 
genitive, communium vocum respuens et fastidiens, either because at 
that time the participle-with-genitive construction had become even 
more productive than at Cicero’s time, or — incidentally and stylisti- 
cally — because in this sentence he likes the correspondence of fastidiens 
with respuens. 

On the basis of the fact that the participle with the genitive, at 
Cicero’s time, was freely productive, whereas the adjective with the 
genitive was not, one might be tempted to describe the latter con- 
struction — synchronically — as an equivalent of the former. I believe, 
actually, that the matter is a little more complicated, but one may 
argue that a similar, though not the same, relationship between parti- 
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ciple and adjective exists in the ablative absolute, where the participle : 
is freely productive, Catone vivente, whereas the adjective is not,, 
Catone vivo. At least at a certain period, the latter has to be a ‘verbal’ ’ 
adjective, implying a ‘process’. See also Van der Linden 29 and 37-38. A\ 
more detailed discussion would exceed the limits of the present article. . 


H. THE GENITIVE OF EXCLAMATION 
Examples 


The following list is intended to be complete, at least for Republican 
Latin. 
di immortales, mercimoni lepidt! (Plaut. Most. 912) 
o mercis malae (Plaut. Truc. 409) 
omit nuntit beati! (Cat. 9,5; may be a nominative plural) 
foederis heu taciti! (Prop. 4, 7, 21) 
o miserae mortis! (Lucan. 2, 45) 
pro malae tractationts (Tertull. paen. 12) 
a magnae caritatis! (Clemens ad Corinth. 53, 5) 
Grammatical features: a noun in the genitive with an adjunct 
adjective, used as an independent. 
Meaning: expression of an emotional attitude of the speaker to 
something, perhaps always a non-person. 


Comments 


It is impossible to determine the exact degree of productivity of this 
construction. It may have been freely productive in Old Latin only. 
It is obviously gradually replaced by the accusative of exclamation 
which, as far as our evidence goes, is always used if the noun denotes a 
person, me miseram! lepidum senem!, but also for non-persons, 70cu- 
larem audaciam! nugas! The competition of the two constructions is 
obviously a factor which disturbs the free productivity, so the low 
frequency in itself — according to Lindsay 13, 29-30, the accusative in 
Plautus is as common as the genitive is rare — does not prove that the 
construction is not, in principle, freely productive. Statistical frequency 
in actual usage is the result of many factors. Some of these are structural 
i.e. a matter of la langue. Others have to do with actual speech-situ- 
ations, so they are a matter of Ja parole. Frequency as an indication of 
facts of linguistic structure has to be handled with care. 
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III. THE IRREGULAR GRAMMATICAL GENITIVES 


It remains to give a brief, but complete, enumeration of the irregular 
grammatical genitives. They do not belong, so to speak, to the frame- 
work of Latin grammar, but to its periphery. They are important, 
however, in the actual use of the language, and they are very interesting 
from the historical point of view. 

They are all semantic grammatical categories in the sense that they 
can be defined in terms of a meaning expressed by grammatical 
features. There are, if I am not mistaken, six of them, which I have 
called — for the present purpose — genitives of 1. first object of process, 
2. second object of process, 3. person concerned, 4. object of emotion, 
5. object of quality, and 6. of relatum. 

I am far from wishing to introduce a new terminology. For the 
present purpose only, the names are attempts to define the meaning. I 
have classified them according to syntactic distribution. This classi- 
fication is an attempt to define the grammatical features. 


A. Adjunct to a verb 


1) A personal verb 
a) First adjunct to the verb, GENITIVE OF FIRST OBJECT OF 
PROCESS (on a definition of ‘first’ and ‘second adjunct’ see below under 
Comments) 

Examples: 

(1) with verbs of remembering and forgetting, meminz, obliviscor 
(Ciceronts), (2) with one verb of pitying, mzseremint sociorum; (3) with 
verbs of fulness, carere (Ter.); abundare, scatere (Lucr.) ; egere, indigere 
alicuius rei (classical); (4) with verbs of separation, desine mollium 
querellarum (Hor. Od. 2, 9, 17). 

Equivalent word-group: ventt mihi Platonis in mentem 

(The construction is equivalent to the regular construction ‘verb 
with accusative object’, videre aliquem, relinquere aliquam rem, habere, 
non habere aliquid. 

Some verbs have both the regular and the irregular construction 
with the same or a similar meaning, memini Ciceronem, memini Cice- 
ronts; desine artem, desine querellarum). 

b) Second adjunct to the verb, GENITIVE OF SECOND OBJECT 


OF PROCESS 
Examples: (1) with verbs of reminding, te veteris amicitiae commone- 
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fecit; (2) with verbs of accusing, etc., accusare aliquem proditionts, (3) 
with verbs of fulness, codices implevit earum rerum (Cic. Verr. 1,46, 119); 
(4) with verbs of separation, ut me omnium iam laborum levas (Plaut. 
Rud. 247). 

Equivalent construction: passive verb with first adjunct, accusatus 
est proditionts. 

(The construction is equivalent to a regular construction, either with 
an ablative, necare aliquem gladio, or with a preposition, tacere aliquem 
de muro, or in mare. Cf. Kithner 446: “Die gewohnliche Sprache, 
namentlich die klassische Prosa, bedient sich bei diesen und ane 
Adjektiven des Ablativs oder verschiedener Prapositionen . . 

Some verbs have both the regular and the irregular constricean 
with the same or a similar meaning, commoneo te de avaritia tua (Cic. 
Verr. 2, 1, 59) or avaritiae; accusare aliquem de veneficio or prodttionis; 
cibis vinoque venas implere, codices implevit earum rerum). 


Comments 


1. First and second adjunct 

In accuso Caium proditionis, Catwm is called first adjunct, and 
proditionis second adjunct, for two reasons. First, proditionis is omissi- 
ble, whereas Caiwm is not omissible. We may say accuso Caium 
proditionis, and accuso Caium, but not, normally, accuso proditionis. 
Second, in the corresponding passive construction, Caius proditionis 
accusatur (a me), the person referred to in the active construction by 
Caium is referred to by the personal ending of the verb accusatur. 

Consequently, first and second adjunct are defined in terms of a) 
omissibility, and b) equivalence toa corresponding passive construction. 
The proof is, normally, offered by a) the omission test, and b) the test 
of ‘putting the sentence into the passive’. 

2. Object of process 

The ‘object of a process’ is defined, linguistically, as what is, in 
Latin, regularly (i.e. by a freely productive pattern) expressed by the 
accusative object of a verb, videbam fratrem. 

(The concept is impossible to define in terms of meaning. Definitions 
such as ‘the receiver of an action’ are mere metaphors. It might be 
defined in terms of logic as the term of a relation to which the relation 
is ‘directed’: Bertrand Russell’s relatum, opposed to referens, e.g. ‘the 
father (referens) kills the son (relatum). This, however, is equally 
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unsatisfactory, because the ‘direction’ of a relation cannot be defined 
in logic. It may be asked whether this isnot another example of logicians 
operating with linguistic instead of logical concepts). 

3. Grammatical and lexical categories 

Both the genitive of the first, and the genitive of the second object of 
process, which are grammatical categories, fall into a limited number 
of lexical categories, well-known from grammars, and distinguished by 
different meanings of the leading verb. Such are the so-called genitives 
with verbs of reminding, remembering, forgetting, accusing, convicting, 
condemning, etc.. The examples above have been arranged according 
to these and similar distinctions. They do not belong to Latin grammar. 
The explanation of these limitations is offered by historical linguistics. 


2) An impersonal verb 
a) Furst adjunct to the verb, GENITIVE OF PERSON CONCERNED 

Examples: interest omnium recte facere; rarely with refert: quod 
tllorum magis quam sua retulisse videretur (Sall. Jug. 111, 1) 

(The construction is equivalent to the regular construction ‘verb 
with dativus commodi vel incommod1’, mihi placet, mihi dolet). 

b) Second adjunct to the verb, GENITIVE OF OBJECT OF 
EMOTION 

Examples: 

(object a non-person) me non solum prget stultitiae meae, sed etiam 
pudet 
(object a person) me tui miseret, te municiprorum non pudebat 

Equivalent word-group, verb with only one adjunct, the accusative 
object being implied (‘understood’), pudet (me) deorum hominumque. 

(The construction is equivalent to the regular construction of a 
verb with an ablativus causae, delicto dolere, correctione gaudere, or with 
a preposition, de Hortensto dolere). 

Comments 

An ‘impersonal verb’ is grammatically defined as a verb which has 
a) no active first and second person, like video, vides, and b) no passive 
finite forms that admit of a nominative subject, as in tle videbatur. 

It may be remarked that there are at least two grammatically 
different kinds of impersonal verbs, with borderline cases. Some, for 
instance, have no plural forms, as most verbs for natural phenomena 
(although saxa pluunt occurs). There is, in this respect, a difference 
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between the genitive of the first and of the second adjunct. Interest and | 
refert have no plural, whereas some of the others do have a plural, non : 
haec te pudent? (Ter Ad. 4, 7, 36), semper metuet quem Saeva pudebunt ' 
(Lucan. 8, 495). 


Remark 


It will be understood that from the genitive of the noun we have 
kept strictly apart the genitive of the singular neuter adjective of 
quantity. This kind of construction does not belong here, or only 
indirectly. I mean the so-called genitives of the fine or punishment, 
quadrupli condemnare, of general value and cost, parvi existumo, quantt 
cenas?, and the genitive of value (better: of degree of concern), with 
interest and refert, e.g., magni interest mea una nos esse (Cic.). The con- 
struction belongs here only in so far as a noun in the genitive occurs — 
rarely, and under certain conditions only — as the equivalent of such 
an adjective: argenti condemnare (Plaut. Most. 1099), zudicatum 
pecuniae (Liv. 6, 14, 3), quoad vel capitis vel pecuniae tudicasset privato- 
(Liv. 26, 3, 8; capitis refers to the capital of the money). 


B. Adjunct to an adjective, GENITIVE OF OBJECT OF QUALITY 
Examples: mentis compos, multarum rerum peritus, cupidus pecuniae, 
fastidiosus Latinarum (litterarum), omnium rerum inscius, plenus 
rimarum, immemorem beneficit; omnia plena consiliorum, tnania 
verborum videmus; Gallia frugum fertilis fuit (Liv.). 


Comments 


1. The name used, ‘genitive of object of quality’, is not a happy one, 
but intended to express that the lexical meaning of the adjective implies 
a process, cupidus the process of cupere, inscius of (non) scire, plenus of 
implere, etc. The noun in the genitive simply refers to a term of the 
relation denoted by the adjective. Just as with verbs, most of these are 
‘person-to-thing’ relations, e.g. between a person and a thing in wir 
cupidus pecuniae. This is typical of the transitive verb in Indo-European 
languages (cf. Roman Jakobson, 253-54). (I may remark, incidentally, 
that the statistical frequency of transitive verbs of this meaning in my 
opinion does not justify Roman Jakobson’s assumption that the 
nominative is primarily the case of the animate actor of an action; see 
my article in Festschrift for Roman Jakobson. The nominative is the 
case of pure reference). 
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2. It may hardly be necessary to stress the fact that the genitive 
with an adjective is not freely productive; consequently, it is irregular. 
The regular construction is the prepositional phrase, and actually 
many adjectives admit of both constructions. Cf. Kiihner 436-450. 
Compare peritus ad, insuetus de, prudens ad, rudis in, studiosus ad and in. 

In fact, each adjective has one or more constructions of its own, 
which may vary from period to period. The classification in grammars, 
according to the meaning of the leading adjective, is not grammatical, 
but lexical, but it is helpful in explaining linguistic change. The actual 
situation is well expressed by Schmalz 360: ‘“‘Wenn irgendwo, so hat in 
diesem Gebiete der Grammatik die Analogie ihre Macht entfaltet. 
Sobald einmal plenus c.gen. feststand, lag opulentus, dives, satur, 
benignus, locuples, onustus sehr nahe; ebenso fiihrte das urspriingliche 
imanis und vacivos auf pauper, egenus, indigus, sterilis, und im Spatla- 
tein zog amantissimus sui ein piissimus sui nach (Pirson 180). Selbst- 
verstandlich haben hier die Dichter am meisten sprachschépferisch 
gewirkt, und die poetisierenden Prosaiker haben gerne ihre Erbschaft 
angetreten’’. 


C. Complement of a semi-preposition, GENITIVE OF RELATUM 
Examples: dono militant virtutis ergo donari,; ut instar muri hae saepes 
munimenta praeberent (Gaes. B. G. 2, 17) 
Equivalent constructions with the ablative of the nouns causa and 
gratia, e.g. quaestus causa, honoris gratia 


Comments 


A ‘semi-preposition’ is grammatically defined as an indeclinable 
word which occurs only as a conjunct of a word in the genitive. On the 
term ‘conjunct’ see above, p. 32. 

The semi-prepositions differ from real prepositions by the fact that 
they do not take a conjunct noun in the accusative or ablative, like ad 
patrem, cum patre, and cannot be used to express a local relationship. 
The latter is typical of all prepositions in Latin; it is actually the only 
semantic function of tvans. (The point is important to distinguish cases 
of a noun from prepositional phrases, and may have been overlooked 
by Kurylowicz, 20-25. I intend to come back to it elsewhere). 

It is misleading to call them (Gildersleeve par. 373) ‘prepositional 
-substantives’, because — synchronically — ergo and instar have no 
feature in common with nouns, except that they take a genitive, not, 
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however, as an adjunct, but as a (non-omissible) conjunct. The error is; 
the result of the usual confusion of grammatical with historical criteria. . 

The name ‘genitive of relatum’ is not a fortunate one either, because, , 
strictly speaking, it applies to all irregular genitives. In all of them the : 
noun in the genitive refers to a thing that is ‘relatum’ (see above, p. 58— 
59) of a relation expressed by the leading word of the group, either a | 
verb, miseremint sociorum, or an adjective, plenus rimarum, or a semi- 
preposition, virtutzs ergo. 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


My purpose, stated in the Introduction, has been to describe grammar 
in terms of grammar. This procedure has been applied in the present 
article to a small section from Republican Latin, the uses of the 
genitive of the noun. 

For this purpose I had to develop certain concepts and method- 
ological principles, especially ‘use of a case’, ‘grammatical categories’ 
of use of a case, and the distinction between regular and irregular uses. 
I do not claim that they have never been developed and defined before, 
but I do not know of any consistent application of them to the actual 
description of a given language. One of the reasons is that, inthe matter 
of method, structural syntax is still far behind structural phonology. A 
complete list of terms and concepts defined will be found at the end of 
this article. 

One of the results of this application to Republican Latin was a 
discrimination of the thirty or more different ‘genitives’, distinguished 
in Latin grammars. The number of regular grammatical genitives which 
occur in Republican Latin turned out to be no more than eight, two of 
which — the genitive of purpose, and the genitive of exclamation — | 
are rare. This leaves us with practically only six regular grammatical 
genitives. 

The next step will have to be 1. a classification of these six cate- 
gories from the structural point of view, and a following step 2. a 
classification of all uses of all cases in Latin from the same point of 
view. Actually, both classifications cannot be undertaken fruitfully 
and satisfactorily untill we have established the regular grammatical 
uses of the other cases. In the meantime, however, a few words may be 
said about them here. 
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1. The six regular grammatical genitives obviously fall into two 
classes: a) the proper genitive, and b) all others, enumerated pp. 30-31. 
The difference may be described in two different ways: in terms of 
distribution, and in terms of meaning. 

The former way is, if I am not mistaken, Kurylowicz’s distinction 
_ between primary and secondary function (26) : ‘“Est fonction secondaire 
celle qui apparait dans des conditions spéciales se laissant définir d’une 
maniére positive’’. For instance, the only condition or limitation to 
which the ‘proper genitive’, domus Ciceronts, difficultates belli, amor 
_ patris, pars fluminis, etc., is that the noun in the genitive is adjunct 
to another noun, but all other genitives are subject to special limi- 
tations. The genitives of quality, vir magnae eloquentiae, of exclamation, 
mercimont lepidi!, and of purpose, (mittebant Romam oratores) pacis 
petendae, require that the noun in the genitive has an adjunct (magnae, 
lepidt, petendae). This adjunct is even very special in the genitive of 
quality (an adjective of quantity), and the genitive of purpose (a 
gerundive). In the genitive with a present participle, laboris fugiens, 
the leading word of the group is subject to very special limitations; it is 
not a noun, but a special form of a special class of verbs, ‘a present 
participle of a transitive verb’. In fact, each of these genitives has very 
special limitations of its own, formulated in our descriptions as ‘gram- 
matical features’. 

In thus distinguishing the ‘proper genitive’ from the others, we are 
applying what may be called the principle of the fewest distributional 
limitations. 

This kind of description is — at least seemingly — easier and more 
tangible, and more satisfactory to the distributionalists, than the 
other way, in terms of the meaning of the syntactic unit. A difference in 
meaning, however, exists, and I have been trying to describe it in my 
article in Festschrift Roman Jakobson, under III, Classification of uses 
of a case. One of my reasons for doing so was the assumption that, in 
principle, distribution is the result of meaning. The ‘proper use’ of a 
case, or of any other inflectional category, is subject only to such 
syntactic and syntagmatic limitations as follow, in the given language 
system, from the meaning of the case itself. I shall not, however, 
discuss ‘the meaning of a case’ here, because, in my opinion, this is a 
subject which cannot be discussed fruitfully and satisfactorily before 
we have established and described the various uses of the case. 
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2. As I have said above, a following step will be a classification of ’ 
all uses of all cases — in the given language — from the same, 1.e. the : 
structural, point of view. 

I have already pointed out (p. 50) that here we are moving ona differ- 
ent — what I called ‘the third’ — level of the language system. As the 
grammatical uses of a case are defined as categories of syntactic units, 
we are actually, on this level, classifying syntactic units. This, however, 
cannot be undertaken fruitfully and satisfactorily unless we take into 
account all classes of syntactic units of the given language classifying 
them according to similarities and dissimilarities of meanings expressed 
by grammatical features. Both aclassification in terms of meanings only, 
which does not include the grammatical features by which the meanings 
are expressed, and a classification in terms of grammatical features 
(or, ‘form’) only, which does not include the features of meaning 
expressed by them, are useless, and even senseless, because both of 
them are based upon a misconception of the semantic unit. 

The method applied in the preceding pages is, in my opinion, the 
only one by means of which — with additions, elaborations, and, most 
probably, corrections — it will be possible to arrive at a syntactic 
description of a given language. It can be applied, mutatis mutandis, to 
any syntactic level of any language. I hardly need to add that it 
essentially consists in describing a grammatical semantic unit in terms 
of its meaning expressed by grammatical features. One of its aspects is, 
as I put it in my previous article, to establish meanings, and features 
of meaning, with the help of indications from syntactic and syntag- 
matic distribution, because distribution is mainly the result of, 
consequently indicative of, meaning. 

Moreover, the same method — a description of grammar in terms of 
grammar — offers the only reliable foundation for a description and - 
explanation of actual usage of a given language, la parole, as we may 
say, in stylistics, and for a description and explanation of phenomena 
of linguistic change, in comparative and historical linguistics. 

The following article will be on the Accusative. 


The University of British Columbia A. WILLEM DE GROOT. 
(Present address: 
The University of Utrecht, 
The Netherlands) 


TERMS AND CONCEPTS DEFINED 


Adjective of quantity 18, 60 

Adjunct, adjunctive group 32; first 
and second adjunct 59 

Basic variant 20, 44~—45 

Case (use of a) 13 

Case systems 25-28; of the pronouns 
27-28, 33, 46-47 

Conjunct 32 

Coordinate 32 

Criteria apphed 24-25 

Direction of a relation 35, 58-59 

Distribution 17-18, 49, 63; see also 
Syntactic d., and Syntagmatic d. 

Distribution and meaning 63 

Disturbing factors 36-37, 55-56 

Equivalents 20 

Frequency 20, 22, 56, 60 

Grammatical 17 

Grammatical category 15-16, 17-18 

Grammatical features 17, 19-24 

Head of a group 32 

Impersonal Verb 59-60 

Independent 13-14 

Irregular categories 22-24 

Leading member of a group 32 

Lexical 15 

Lexical category 17 

Lexical genitives 44 

Locality 48 

Meaning 16-17 

Member of a word-group 8-13 

Morphologic 17 

Morphology (Latin) 23 

Negative tendencies (in classical Latin) 
29, 53 


Object of a process 58 

Primary and secondary function 14, 21, 
63 

Principle of the fewest distributional 
limitations 63 

Process 35; see also Object of a process 

Productivity 22 

Pronominal adverbs 34 

Pronouns, see Case Systems of Pro- 
nouns 

Quality 35, 52 

Referential categories 37-38, 41 

Referential genitives 37-38, 41 

Referential limitations to the use of a 
category 24 

Regular (and irregular) categories 22- 
24 

Relation 34-35 

Relatum 58-59, 62 

Republican Latin 28-30 

Semantic category 14 

Semi-preposition 61-62 

Structure of a language 14 

Structural linguistics 14 

Syntactic 17 

Syntactic distribution 18 

Syntagmatic 17, 49, 64 

Syntagmatic distribution 17, 49, 64 

Thing 35 

Transitive verb 52, 60 

Use of a case 13 

Variants of grammatical features 19-21 

Verb, see Impersonal Verb, and Transi- 
tive Verb 

Word-group 13 
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UBER DIE EIGENART DES SPRACHLICHEN ZEICHENS 
[Bemerkungen zu einer alten Streitfrage] 


Zusammenfassung 


Die sprachlichen Zeichen sind konventionell, sonst kénnte die Sprache den 
gesellschaftlichen Bediirfnissen keineswegs entsprechen. Die vorsprachliche, 
natiirliche Mitteilunsgweise lebt jedoch im Rahmen des aus ihr hervorgegan- 
genen konventionellen Systems weiter. Die Sprechlaute, die Intonation, die 
Druckverteilung sind konventionelle Zeichenelemente und zugleich natiir- 
licher Ausdruck seelischer Inhalte. 

Die Plastizitat, die Polyphonie der Lautsprache entsteht gerade im Kampf 
dieser Gegensatze. Darin, und nicht in der Beliebigkeit des sprachlichen Zei- 
chens sieht der Verfasser die Eigenart der menschlichen Rede. 


1. ,,Es ist eine alte Streit-Frage, Ob die Worter von Natur oder Kur, 
oder, ob sie wilkiihrlich oder natiirlich weren, jhrem Uhrsprunge 
nach” — schreibt Schottel1) im Jahre 1663. Es handelt sich wahr- 
lich um einen alten Streit. ,,.I[ch ... kann mich nicht tiberzeugen, dass 
es eine andere Richtigkeit der Worte gibt, als die sich auf Vertrag 
und Ubereinkunft griindet. Denn mich diinkt, welchen Namen jemand 
einem Dinge beilegt, der ist auch der rechte ... Denn kein Name 
keines Dinges gehdrt ihm von Natur, sondern durch Anordnung 
und Gewohnheit derer, welche die Worter zur Gewohnheit machen 
und gebrauchen.” So spricht Hermogenes zu Sokrates im Kratylos *). 

Schon damals sind auch die wesentlichsten Argumente fiir die thesez- 
Theorie gedussert worden: 1. Die Bezeichnung der Dinge ist je nach 
Sprachen verschieden, 2. die Lautgestalt der Namen, d.h. der Worter 
kann modifiziert werden, 3. die Laute kénnen auch in Wortern auf- 
treten, die eine von ihrem Charakter durchaus verschiedene Bedeu- 
tung haben, 4. auch ein solches Wort ist verstandlich, dessen Laut- 
gestalt keinerlei Beziehung zu seiner Bedeutung hat. 

Trotz alledem wurde der Streit im Altertum und im Mittelalter 
bis in die neueste Zeit weitergefiihrt. Beinahe 2000 Jahre nach dem 


1) Ausfiihrliche Arbeit von der Deutschen Hauptsprache. Braunschweig, 


1663, 64. 
2) Platons Samtliche Werke. Wien, 1925. Deutsch von Fr. Schleiermacher. 


I. 147. 
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Kratylos sieht sich Locke entgegen der allgemeinen Meinung genotigt 
zu betonen, dass zwischen Wort und Bedeutung keine natiirliche Ver- 
bindung bestehe %). 

Herder *) und Humboldt *) greifen aber die physet-Theorie wieder 
auf. Es scheint, dass die gegensadtzlichen Meinungen im Verlauf des 
tausendjahrigen Streites eine gewisse Unabhangigkeit bewahrt haben. 
Sie heben einander nicht auf. Die widerlegte Theorie lebt weiter, als 
ob die Kritik an ihr abprallte. 

Im 20. Jahrhundert stellte Saussure die Frage wieder in den Vor- 
dergrund, obwohl, wie er sagt, ,,die Beliebigkeit des sprachlichen 
Zeichens niemand in Abrede stellt’ *). Die Beliebigkeit des Zet- 
chens bringt er in engen Zusammenhang mit der Systemhaftigkeit 
des Zeichens (a.a.0. 163, 157). Das sprachliche Zeichen sei relativ, 
differenziativ, negativ. Es gehdre ausschliesslich die Verschiedenheit 
der Laute zur Sprache ,,es ist unmoglich, dass der Laut an sich, der 
nur ein materielles Element ist, der Sprache angehdren kénnte” 
(a.a.O. 164). Die Tatigkeit der Sprechorgane kann somit schon deshalb 
nicht mit der Bedeutung der Worter in Zusammenhang gebracht werden, 
da die Rolle der Sprechorgane ausserhalb des Bereiches der Sprache 
liegt, nicht anders als die eines Morse-Apparates (a.a.O. 163). 

Einige Jahrzehnte nach dem Erscheinen des Cours entbrannte der 
Kampf wieder. Benveniste’), Lerch 8) und andere stellten die Be- 
liebigkeit des Zeichens in Frage. Nach Benveniste scheidet Saussure 
das Verhaltnis des Gegenstandes und des signifiant von dem des 
signifié und des signifiant nicht scharf genug. Das Verhaltnis des 
Gegenstandes und der Bezeichnung sei zweifelsohne beliebig, das des 
signifié und des signifiant aber nicht. Zwischen der Lautfolge [béf] 
und dem Ochsen bestehe keine natiirliche Verbindung, die Verbin- 
dung der Vorstellung des Ochsen (des signifié) und der Lautfolge 
[b6f] sei aber zwangslaufig®). E. Lerch betont auch die Einheit der 


*) An essay concerning human understanding. III. Buch, II. Kap, § 1. 

4) Preisschrift. 3. Abschnitt II, 2. 

5) Uber die Verschiedenheiten des menschlichen Sprachbaues. Gesammelte 
Schriften VII. 1907. 65. 

6) Cours de linguistique générale. Paris, 1931. 100. 

*) Nature du signe linguistique: Acta Linguistica I. (1939). 

*) Vom Wesen des sprachlichen Zeichens: Acta Linguistica I (1939). 

*) A.a.O. 25. — Derselbe Einwand begegnet uns im ,,Essai de grammaire de 
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Vorstellung und der Lautfolge, er setzt, aber hinzu, dass es bei den 
lautmalenden Wortern auch eine natiirliche Verbindung zwischen 
dem Gegenstand und dem Namen gebe. Aus diesen beiden Tatsachen 
zieht er die Schlussfolgerung, dass die Worter nicht als Zeichen sondern 
als Symbole zu betrachten seien 1°). 

Die obigen Argumente sind kaum geeignet, die Auffassung des 
Hermogenes zu widerlegen oder Saussures These umzustossen. Dass 
das Prinzip der Beliebigkeit nicht ohne Vorbehalt auf die lautmalen- 
den Worter bezogen werden kann, bezweifelt auch Saussure nicht. 
Was aber die Unauflésbarkeit, die Zwangslaufigkeit der Verbindung 
von Laut und Vorstellung betrifft: ein anderes ist die enge Verbindung 
zwischen Laut und Bedeutung, und ein anderes der ursachliche Zu- 
sammenhang zwischen den beiden. Auch Saussure hebt die enge Ver- 
bindung zwischen signifié und signifiant hervor, indem er die Be- 
zeichnung und das Bezeichnete mit beiden Seiten eines Papierblattes 
vergleicht (Cours 137). Infolge dieser engen assoziativen Verbindung 
kann der Sprecher die Verbindung zwischen Laut und Bedeutung als 
zwangslaufig empfinden, was keinen Gegensatz zur These bildet, dass 
die Verbindung von Laut und Bedeutung in Wirklichkeit, objektiv 
gesehen keineswegs zwangslaufig ist; sie hat vielmehr mit dieser 
These gar nichts zu, tun!). 

Der thesei-physei-Streit ist aber ohne Zweifel noch nicht zum Ruhe- 
punkt gelangt. Weder logische Argumente, noch das Zeugnis der 
vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft 1*) konnen jene vollkommen beruhi- 
gen, die zwischen Lautform und Bedeutung eine natiirliche, zwangs- 
laufige Verbindung empfinden. 

Im folgenden suche ich dem Problem auf einem weniger begangenen 
Weg naherzukommen. 


la langue frangaise’’ von Damourette und Pichon (Paris, 1927. I. § 74). Vgl. 
noch: E. Pichon, Sur le signe linguistique: Acta Linguistica II (1940-41). 

10) Yom Wesen des sprachlichen Zeichens. Zeichen oder Symbol?: Acta 
Linguistica I (1939). 

11) Vgl. Ch. Bally, L’arbitraire du signe. Valeur et signification: Le Frangais 
moderne VIII (1940) und A. Sechehaye, Ch. Bally, H. Frei, Pour l’arbitraire 
du signe: Acta Linguistica II (1940-41). 

12) Vgl. Serebrennjikow, K Bompocy 0 HEJOCTATKAX CPABHHTEJIbHO- 
MUCTOPMUECKOTO METORA B ABBIKO3HAHMM: Izv. Ak. Nauk Olja IX/1950, 178. 
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2. Es ist eine eigenartige Erscheinung, dass die Kritiker der Zeichen-- 
theorie Saussures und im allgemeinen die Anhanger der physez-Theorie: 
sich nicht auf die sprachliche Rolle der Tonhéhe berufen, obwohl! 
bereits viele Sprachforscher die Satzmelodie fiir den natiirlichen Aus-- 
druck der Gefiihlsinhalte und der allgemeinen Modalitat erklart: 
haben 1%), 

Es stellt sich aber die Frage: wenn der Tonfall die natiirliche Spie-. 
gelung von seelischen Inhalten ist, und kein beliebiges Element ent- 
halt, was ist die Ursache davon, dass der Fremde sich gerade den) 
Tonfall am schwersten aneignet. Wenn alle Sprachen dieselben Ge- 
danken und Gefiihle auf gleiche Weise ausdriickten, so miisste man 
den Tonfall ebenso wenig erlernen wie das Sprechtempo. Dem ist aber 
nicht so, wie wir wohl wissen. Der typische, steigend-fallende Ton- 
verlauf des franzdésischen Aussagesatzes weicht von der allmahlich 
fallenden ungarischen Satzmelodie vollends ab. Es wiirde ferner im 
Ungarischen ganz und gar fremdartig wirken, wenn man in drei- und 
mehrsilbigen Fragesitzen den Tonhdhengipfel auf die letzte Silbe 
verlegte, wie dies im Franzésischen gebrauchlich ist 4), da die Intona- 
tion solcher Sdétze im Ungarischen in der vorletzten Silbe den Gipfel 
erreicht, und in der letzten Silbe wieder (meistens auf den Grundton) 
fallt. Die im Englischen sehr haufige, auf einen steigenden Schluss 
endende Intonation in der Aussage wiirde geradezu zu Missverstand- 
nissen fiihren 4). Sie wiirde die Absicht der Aussage keinesfalls erken- 


13) Nach Diderot spiegelt sich die Seele im Tonverlauf der Rede (Salon de 
1767. Oeuvres complétes XI. Paris, 1876. 268). — ,,Le mot en lui-méme n’est 
que le symbole abstrait et neutre de la pensée humaine; mais le ton sur lequel 
il est dit, ... nous révéle l’ame de celui qui parle.’’ — schreibt Kr. Nyrop 
(Manuel de phonétique du frangais parlé. Copenhague, 1923, 122). — Nach 
E. Richter ist der Tonfall ein bedingter Reflex (Die Einheitlichkeit der Hervor- 
hebungsabsicht und die Mannigfaltigkeit ihrer Auswirkungen: Actes du II. 
Congres International de Linguistes a Genéve. Paris, 1933). — Vgl. noch 
K. Bihler, Sprachtheorie. Jena, 1934. 23-33. Ch. Bally, der mehrere Male fiir 
das Prinzip der Beliebigkeit des sprachlichen Zeichens eingetreten ist (vgl. 
Acta Linguistica 1940-41, betrachtet den Tonfall als den natiirlichen Aus- 
druck der Modalitat (Linguistique générale et linguistique francaise. Berne, 
1944, 42). 

i) Vgl. M. Grammont, La prononciation frangaise. Traité pratique!. Paris, 
1941. 178. 

15) Vgl. L. E. Armstrong-I. C. Ward, A Handbook of English Intonation, 
Cambridge, 1944. 20. 
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nen lassen. Man wiirde den Satz eher als eine Frage auffassen. Auch 
die englische Intonation des Heischesatzes, der mit einem steigenden 
Schluss endet, wiirde eher als eine Frage aufgefasst werden. Im 
Englischen kénnte hingegen der Angeredete den im Ungarischen tbli- 
chen, schroff abfallenden Schluss als unhoflich empfinden *). 

Selbst innerhalb der einzelnen Silben ist der Tonverlauf konven- 
tionell. Im Ungarischen ist die fiir das Englische charakeristische gut 
vernehmbare fallend-steigende Silbenintonation?’) unbekannt. Wir 
kénnen eine fallend-steigende Silbenintonation nur sehr selten, héch- 
stens ab und zu bei Ausrufungen der Verwunderung héren. 

Auch die im Deutschen haufige stark gewdélbte steigend- fallende 
Silbenintonation ist im Ungarischen unbekannt. Es ist vor allem diese 
eigenartige Silbenintonation, die der Aussprache der ungarlandischen 
Deutschen eine eigenartige Farbung verleiht. 

Die Haufigkeit der einzelnen ,,synonymen’’ Intonationsformen 
kann je nach Sprachen verschieden sein. Im Deutschen erreicht die 
Entscheidungsfrage, wenn die letzte Silbe unbetont ist, in der vorletz- 
ten Silbe die héchste Tonhdhe. Es kommt aber hie und da vor, dass 
der Ton in der vorletzten betonten Silbe einigermassen fallt, und in 
der letzten unbetonten Silbe wieder ansteigt. Im Hollandischen sind 
diese beiden Formen auch bekannt, aber — wie es E. Herman fest- 
stellt —im Hollandischen ist gerade die im Deutschen seltenere Form 
die allgemeinere 15). 

Nach einer gewohnlichen Auffassung bleibt der Tonfall, im Gegen- 
satz zur Klangfarbe, unverandert. Die vollige Unwandelbarkeit wiirde 
zur synchronischen Mannigfaltigkeit der Tonfallformen, zu den zwi- 
schen den einzelnen Sprachen beobachteten Widerspriichen einen 
Gegensatz bilden. Der Tonfall scheint aber vielleicht nur deshalb so 
unwandelbar zu sein, weil wir seine Wandlungen in Ermangelung von 
Aufzeichnungen nicht verfolgen kénnen. Um so wertvoller sind die 
in den heutigen Sprachen beobachteten Tonfailwandlungen oder 
Wandlungstendenzen. I. C. Ward weist z.B. in ihrer englischen Laut- 


16) Vgl. W. Ripman, English Phonetics. London, 1931. 158. : 

17) Vgl. A study of accent. Research into its Nature and Scope in the light 
of experimental phonetics. Japan. 1935. 33. 

18) Probleme der Frage: Nachrichten von der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Gottingen. Philologisch-Historische Klasse. Jahrgang 1942. Nr. 3-4. 
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lehre auf neue, noch nicht allgemein gewordene Tonfallformen hin 1), 
Auch in der ungarischen Gemeinsprache gibt es einige neue, zum 
mindesten heute noch als fremdartig empfundene Intonationsformen. 
(S. Abb. 1-2) 2°). 


q a 


oz nem baj tava voltak aan esetek... 
——— = 4 —— 
Abb. 1. Tonverlauf des ungarischen Abb. 2. Tonverlauf der ungarischen 
Satzes Az nem baj (Es tut nichts). Wortgruppe Voltak olyan esetek ... 
a) = die als richtig empfundene ‘Es gab solche Falle’. Vgl. Abb. 1. 
Intonation, 


b) = die neue, als unrichtig emp- 
fundene Intonation. 


Die Intonationsformen sind also ohne Zweifel konventionell. Wir- 
sind jedoch gar nicht tiberrascht, dass der Aussagesatz im allgemeinen 
einen fallenden Schluss hat im Deutschen #4), im Hollandischen ?%), 
im Islandischen *%), im Franzésischen *4), im Spanischen *°), im Ruma- 
nischen 2), im Russischen 2’), im Tschechischen 8) usw., gerade wie im 
Ungarischen. 

Und FE, Hermann, der in seiner umfangreichen Studie ein wo még- 
lich vollstandiges Bild davon zu geben sucht, was iiber den Frageton- 


19) ,,The present writer has noted three intonation habits which are not 
familiar, however.’’ The phonetics of English. Cambridge, 1950. 203 ff. 

20) Vgl. Fonagy-—Soltész, A mozgalmi nyelvr6l (Uber die sog. Parteisprache). 
Budapest, 1954. 46 ff. 

1) O. v. Essen, Hochdeutsche Satzmelodie: Zs. f. Phonetik IX (1956). 76 ff. _ 

#2) E. und W. Pée, Beitrag zum Studium der niederlandischen Intonation: 
Arch. néerl. VII. und VIII (1932), 80 ff. 

*8) S. Bergsveinsson, Grundfragen der islandischen Satzphonetik. Kopen- 
hagen—Berlin, 1941. 142. 

#4) Grammont, a.a.O. 151. ff. 

%) T. Navarro Tomas, Manuel de Prononciacion espafiola. Marid, 1921. 
Deutsch: Handbuch der spanischen Aussprache. Leipzig—Berlin, 1923. 109. 

26) Weiblinger, Beitrage zur Feststellung des Tonfalls in den romanischen 
Sprachen: Arch. ges. Ps. XXXII (1914). 229. 

2”) A. V. Isacéenko, Fonetika spiso nej rustin. Bratislava 1947. 214. 

28) B, Hala, Uvod do fonetiky. Praha, 1948. 150. 
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fall der einzelnen Sprachen festgestellt worden ist, kommt zu dem 
Resultat, dass der Fragetonfall in Sprachen, die einander nicht ver- 
wandt sind, unverkennbar gewisse Ubereinstimmungen merken lisst 29). 

Wenn wir den Tonfall fiir beliebig ansahen, wiirde es besonders 
unverstandlich bleiben, wie es méglich ist, dass Freude, Erregung, 
_freudige Verwunderung im allgemeinen durch hohe Stimmlage und 
lebhaftere Schwankung des Tonfalls zum Audruck kommen, wahrend 
der Traurigkeit, der Verstimmung eine tiefere Stimmlage und ein 
gleichmassigerer Tonfall entsprechen. 

_Ware der Tonfall ein bewusst gebrauchtes, beliebiges Mittel der 
Mitteilung, wie kénnten wir dann von ,,verraterischem Ton’”’ spre- 
chen, wie kénnten Traurigkeit oder Freude auch sogar gegen den 
Willen des Sprechers aus seinem Tonfall herausklingen? Wie kénnte 
er seinen dngstlich verhiillten Zorn oder seine innere Unsicherheit 
verraten! 

Die Tonfallformen sind durch natiirliche Faden mit den ausge- 
driickten Inhalten verbunden. Dies erhellt auch daraus, dass der 
Tonfall bis zu einem gewissen Grade auch ausserhalb der Konvention 
einen Mitteilungswert hat. Die fremden Worte sagen uns nichts. 
Wenn aber eine Stimme in einer uns unbekannten Sprache im Radio 
zu sprechen anfangt, so lassen Tonfall, Akzent und Sprechtempo 
ahnen, ob wir Nachrichten héren oder den leidenschaftlichen Aus- 
bruch des Hasses in einem Horspiel beiwohnen. Wenn die Tonfallfor- 
men ganz und gar beliebig waren, so ware die internationale 
Sprache, die wir Musik nennen, nie entstanden. Ob der Text der 
Oper Carmen in die Muttersprache tibersetzt ist oder nicht, die Musik 
lasst erkennen, wann Carmens Stimme Gleichgiiltigkeit, Ruhe heuchelt, 
und wann sie ungestiime Leidenschaft spiegelt *°). Wo immer die Zau- 
berfléte aufgefiihrt wird, entgeht es der Aufmerksamkeit des musi- 
kalischen ZuhGrers nicht, dass das ,,Auf Wie-ie-de-er-sehen”’ im ersten 
Quintett zuerst mit Halbschluss, dann mit Ganzschluss gesungen 

29) Probleme der Frage: Nachrichten von der Akademie der Wissenschaft in 
Géttingen. Philologisch-Historische Klasse. Jhrg. 1942. Nr. 3-4. 153 ff, 363 ff. — 
Die Méglichkeit gewisser allgemeiner Tendenzen wird auch von M. Romportl 
nicht bezweifelt. Vgl. Zum Problem der Fragemelodie: Lingua V (1955). 

30) Vgl. I. Combarieu, Les rapports de la musique de la poésie. Paris, 1894. 
31. — Uber die Verbindung der Rede mit der Musik, iiber die Sprache der Musik 
finden wir zahlreiche schéne und wertvolle Gedanken im Werk: A melddia 
térténete (Die Geschichte der Melodie) von Bence Szabolcsi (Budapest, 1950). 
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wird. Der Halbschluss lasst sowohl franzésische, als auch ungarische 
oder russische Zuhérer deutlich wahrnehmen, dass dieser Abschied 
eine Tiir offen lasst, dass die Personen sich noch nicht voneinander 
trennen kénnen #4), 

Die Reihe von Angaben kénnte noch weiter fortgesetzt werden. 
Wie man auch die Aufzahlung solcher Beispiele hatte fortsetzen k6n- 
nen, die den konventionellen Charakter des Tonfalls beweisen. N. I. 
Trubetzkoy halt die seiner Auffassung nach beliebigen, intellek- 
tuellen Tonfallformen und den natiirlichen, symptomatischen, ein 
Gefiihl ausdriickenden Tonfall auseinander **). In Wirklichkeit wer- 
den auch die Gefiihle durch konventionelle, je nach Sprachen in 
kleinerem oder grésserem Masse abweichende Tonfallformen gespie- 
gelt; andrerseits kénnen auch die iiber die Sprachverwandtschaft 
hinaus gehenden, allgemeinen Tonfallformen der Frage und der Aus- 
sage nicht als beliebig betrachtet werden. Durch die Scheidung der 
intellektuellen und der affektiven Intonationsformen haben wir das 


beliebige und das natiirliche Element im Tonfall nicht voneinander ~ 


getrennt. Diese sind auch auf keine andere Weise zu scheiden. 

Der Tonfall ist natiirlich und zugleich geschichtlich bedingt. Von 
den im wesentlichen denselben Inhalt spiegelnden Tonfallformen hat 
sich bald die eine bald die andere in den verschiedenen Sprachen 
durchgesetzt. Die Tonfallform ist konventionell geworden, ohne dass 
dadurch die natiirliche Verbindung von Form und Inhalt aufgehoben 
und der Tonfall beliebig geworden ware. Konvention kann zur Spon- 
taneitat in Gegensatz gestellt werden, sie schliesst aber die natiirliche 
Entsprechung von Lautform und Inhalt nicht unbedingt aus. Es ist 
also angebracht, die Worter beliebig und konventionell in der Zeichen- 
theorie scharf zu unterscheiden. 

Dies ist bei den prosodischen Lauteigenschaften eben so niitzlich 
und notwendig, wie auch bei der sekundiéren Zeichenbildung, bei 
Wortbildung und Wortzusammensetzung. Saussure hebt nicht zu 
Unrecht hervor, dass das motivierteste sekundare Zeichen niemals 


81) Eine sprachliche Entsprechung dazu kénnen wir bei Jespersen finden; 
er schreibt, die erste von zwei sich verabschiedenden Personen sage ,,auf Wieder- 
sehen” meistens in héherer Tonlage als die zweite, und der Tonfall erreiche 
auch erst in der die Szene abschliessenden Antwort den Grundton (Lehrbuch 
der Phonetik. Leipzig—Berlin. 1904, 228). 

82) Grundziige der Phonologie: TCLP VII (1939). 198-202 und 24-26. 
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gleich der Summe der Komponenten ist (a.a.0. 180 ff), es ist also 
unverstandlich, wenn wir bloss den Wert der einzelnen Elemente 
kennen. Diese Erfahrung macht man auf Schritt and Tritt, wenn 
man sich eine fremde Sprache aneignen will. Ein Ungar wiirde das 
deutsche Wort Weinmarke sicher als borjegy ‘Bezugsschein fiir Wein’ 
auffassen, erscheint doch das Element -marke in der Zusammenset- 


he 
20 -— 7 t | 
Ns 
100 
cyerR tyave t &koRdGe Ryin 
50 
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Abb. 3. TonhGhenkurve des franzésischen Aussagesatzes Hier il y avait encore 
des ruines. 
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Abb. 4. TonhGhenkurve des franzdsischen Ausrufsatzes Mais hier, il y avait 
encove des vuines! 


zung Benzinmarke in diesem Sinne. Der Ubersetzer kénnte das Wort 
Berggruss ohne Worterbuch und mit einiger Phantasie als die iibliche 
Grussform von Berghirten auffassen, er wiirde eventuell eine germa- 
nische Volkssitte, den Berg zu begriissen darin suchen. Es ware 
trotzdem etwas Missliches, solche Zusammensetzungen fiir beliebig 
zu erklaren, ihre Bedeutung ist ja von den Bedeutungen ihrer Be- 
standteile bei weitem nicht unabhangig; die Konvention bestimmt 
nur, welche von den mehreren méglichen Bedeutungen der Kompo- 
nenten die Grundlage bildet, und in welcher Beziehung die Elemente 
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zueinander stehen. Auch die Bedeutungsiibertragung ist motiviert 
und zugleich konventionell. Wir empfinden das Wort Heber nicht als 
beliebig, trotzdem dieser Gegenstand im Franzésischen p1fette ‘Pfeif- 
chen’ im Ungarischen /opé ‘Stehler’ heisst. Im Ungarischen bezeichnet 
man heute noch, wie auch im Mittelhochdeutschen, den Kranich 
und den Kran mit demselben Wort. Die Ahnlichkeit zwischen den 
beiden sticht in die Augen. Das schliesst aber nicht aus, dass der Kra- 
nich in anderen Sprachen als eine Metapher fiir vollig andere Gegen- 
stande und Begriffe erscheine; das Wort grue bedeutet im Franzosi- 
schen z.B. auch Strassenmadchen. Das Beispiel der sekundaren 
sprachlichen Zeichen lasst deutlich sehen, dass es durchaus unzulassig ~ 
ist, zwischen konventionelle und beliebige Zeichen das Gleichheits- 
zeichen su setzen. 


‘te gna p me-git'romo k MM: ™ 
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Abb. 5. Tonhéhenkurve des ungarischen Aussagesatzes Tegnap még itt romok 
dlltak ‘Gestern standen hier noch Ruinen’. 
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Abb. 6. Tonhéhenkurve des ungarischen Ausrufsatzes De hiszen tegnap még 
itt vomok diltak ‘Hier standen ja noch gestern Ruinen’. 


Die Symbiose des natiirlichen und des beliebigen Elementes méchte 
ich durch Vergleichung der Satzmelodie eines franzdsischen und 
eines ungarischen Satzes veranschaulichen. 
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Sowohl im ungarischen als auch im franzésischen Satze kommt die 
Freude in einer héheren Stimmlage zum Ausdruck. Der franzésische 
Ausrufsatz geht von mittlerer Stimmlage aus und endet mit steigendem 
Schluss (Vgl. Abb. 3. und 4.). Im ungarischen Satz fallt der Ton nach der 
siebenten Silbe (S. Abb. 6). Wenn wir diesen Satz mit dem Aussage- 
satz vergleichen (S. Abb. 5), sehen wir, dass die Intonation bei der 
freudigen Verwunderung innerhalb des Sprechtaktes sanfter abfallt, 
und die aufeinander folgenden betonten Silben (im Gegensatz zum 
Aussagesatz) allmahlich ansteigen. Falls wir diese verbinden, bekom- 
men wir eine sanft ansteigende Linie (S. Abb. 7). Deshalb kann ein 
solcher Satz im Zuhorer den Eindruck erwecken, dass die Intonation 
allmahlich steigt. 


Abb. 7. Schematische Darstellung der Tonhéhenkurven eines ungarischen Aus- 
sage- und Ausrufsatzes auf Grund von Abb. 5 und 6. ————— = Ausrufsatz, 
—.—.—.—.—. = Aussagesatz. (©) resp. @ bezeichnen den Hohepunkt der 
Melodiekurve in den akzentuierten Silben. 


Die Satzmelodie des ungarischen und des franzdsischen Satzes spie- 
gelt also die freudige Verwunderung nicht ganz auf dieselbe Weise; 
offenbar sind beide konventionell, innerhalb des geschichtlich be- 
stimmten Rahmens kommen aber dieselben Tendenzen zum Aus- 


druck 53), 


3. Wahrend des p/ysei-thesei-Streites ist die Frage nicht angeregt 
worden, ob die emotionale Variante beliebig sei. Trubetzkoy bertihrt 
die Frage in seinen ,,Grundziigen’’. Nach ihm sind die gefiihlsbetonten 


33) In der Intonation, die Gefiihle spiegelt, ist die Rolle des beliebigen Ele- 
mentes ohne Zweifel kleiner als in den Intonationsformen, die eine Modalitat 
ausdriicken. Vgl. L. Kaiser. Psychologic and linguistic value of melody: Acta 
Psychologica IX (1953). 293. 
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Phonemvarianten (Trubetzkoy fiihrt die Dehnung der Vokale als 
Beispiel an) im Gegensatz zu dem Gefiihle wiedergebenden Tonfall 
konventionell, beliebig, da sie das Vorhandensein der Konsonanten 
und Vokale (d.h. konventionelle sprachliche Elemente) voraussetzen, 
und weil sie nur in einigen Sprachen vorkommen (24). 

Von den emotionalen Phonemvarianten wissen wir wenig, da die Pho- 
nologen ihnen bisher nur wenig Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt haben **). 
Es scheint wahrscheinlich, dass die emotionale Lautdehnung kon- 
ventionell geregelt ist. Das dem deutschen schschén! entsprechende 
szszép! [sse‘p] ist im Ungarischen wenig gebrauchlich. Die affektive 
Dehnung von unbetonten Vokalen ist im Rumanischen haufig, wie 
es I. Iordan beobachtet hat *5). Im Ungarischen wiirde Mzt csindddl? 
{mitifna:l] dem rumanischen Ce faccee? ‘Was machst duuu’? ent- 
sprechend, wohl sonderbar klingen. Der Ubersetzer muss also acht- 
geben, wenn er schriftlich bezeichnete Phonemvarianten in eine fremde 
Sprache ,,iibersetzt’”’. Die Bedingungen der affektiven Dehnung wan- 
deln sich mit der Zeit auch innerhalb derselben Sprache. Die affek-~ 
tive Konsonantendehnung im Anlaut (un bbandit, fformidable) ist im 
Franzosischen mit der Vorverlegung des Akzentes verbunden und 
eine Erscheinung von verhaltnismadssig neuerem Datum **). 

Aus alledem folgt aber nicht, dass die emotionalen Phonemvarian- 
ten beliebig sind. In der einen Sprache ist die Dehnung der Konso- 
nanten haufiger, in der anderen werden eher die betonten oder unbe- 
tonten Vokale in der affektiven Rede gedehnt. Trotzdem kann die 
Dehnung in allen Fallen die natiirliche Spiegelung des Gefiihls sein. 
Dass es sich in der Tat so verhalt, beweist, wie auch bei den Tonfall- 
formen, vor allem, dass in nicht verwandten Sprachen dieselben Ge- 
fiihle in 4hnlicher Form zum Ausdruck kommen. Die Worter nagy und 
gross haben trotz ihrer gleichen Bedeutung keinerlei Ubereinstimmung — 
der Form. Wenn aber der Erzahler veranschaulichen will, dass etwas — 
sehr gross war, so dehnt er den Vokal des Wortes im Ungarischen 
wie im Deutschen: gro-oss, na-agy [na‘y]. 

Noch weniger wird die Beliebigkeit der Phonemvarianten durch 


4) Der Artikel ,,Probleme der Phonologie’’ (Ungarische Jahrbiicher XV- 
1935) von J. Laziczius hat die Aufmerksamkeit der Phonologen darauf gelenkt. 

86) Vgl. Stilistica limbii romane. Bucuresti, 1944. 57 ff. 

%8) Sie hat sich wahrscheinlich erst in den letzten Jahrzehnten des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts verbreitet. 
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den Umstand bewiesen, dass diese das Vorhandensein von beliebigen 
sprachlichen Elementen voraussetzen. Auch der gefiihlsbetonte Ton- 
fall setzt Laute, Sprachelemente voraus. Es ist zwar wahr, dass im 
Gegensatz zum Tonfall die Variante eine Realisierung des Phonems 
ist, was also fiir das Phonem gilt, das kann auch auf die Variante des 
Phonems bezogen werden. Die Variante ist auch, als Realisierung 
des Phonems, wirklich beliebig. Der Sprechlaut ist aber mehr als die 
blosse Realisierung des Phonems. Seine sprachliche Rolle bindet den 
Sprechlaut nur bis zu einem gewissen Grade. In welcher konkreten 
Form er innerhalb dieses Spielraums in einer gegebenen phonetischen 
Umgebung realisiert wird, das ist durch die spezielle Intention des 
Sprechers, seine Gefiihle, seine augenblickliche Stimmung bedingt. 

Ich konnte bei meinen beiden Kindern beobachten, dass der Zun- 
genrticken infolge einer Erregung, einer grossen Freude, eines starken 
Wunsches, infolge aggressiver Gefiihle beim Aussprechen von Vokalen 
aufwarts geschoben wird, und so sprechen sie z.B. einen 7-artigen 
Laut anstatt e. Es wurden in manchen Sprachen ahnliche Erschei- 
nungen registriert. Ein ungarischer Bauer aus der Gemeinde Negyed 
hatte dem Phonetiker und Mundartforscher Hegediis als Erklarung 
hinzugefitigt, dass man gewohnlich [tej] ‘Milch’ sagt, wenn aber man 
mehr aus sich heraustritt, so sagt man [te’]. Nach einer Mitteilung 
von I. Iordan spricht man in der Emphase dimon statt demon (a.a.O. 
34) 37), Die Freude oder der Zorn steigert den Muskeltonus, so unter 
anderem auch die Tension der Zunge (bei Zornausserungen miissen 
wir ebenfalls mit der Tendenz rechnen, sich — statt einem andern 
Menschen! — ein Leid zuzufiigen, in unserem Falle eine gesteigerte 
Spannung zu verursachen), wie dies auch bei aussersprachlichen Mit- 
teilungen der Kinder zu beobachten ist. 

Infolge der starkeren Tension werden die weich gebildeten stimm- 
haften Verschlusslaute zu stimmhaften (eventuell stimmlosen) Tenues. 
Der Zorn wird im Ungarischen (so wie in anderen Sprachen) durch 


87) Horn hat auf die affektbedingte Hebung des Zungenriickens in der 
englischen Rede mehrere Male hingewiesen. Die Entdeckung des Zusammen- 
hanges zwischen Emphase und Zungenstellung ist vor allem sein Verdienst. 
Vgl. Experimentalphonetik und Sprachgeschichte: Proc. II. Int. Congr. Phon. 
Sc. 1935, 16 ff. — Neue Wege der Sprachwissenschaft: Neuere Sprachen 
Beih. 22. — Laut und Leben I. Berlin, 1954. Vgl. noch Rogge, Vom Wesen 
des Sprachwandels. Leipziger Romanische Studien 1/691 934509 Veit. 
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,festen Einsatz’”’ wiedergegeben 8); [mitfoda °aljaffa: g] Mzcsoda al- 
jasség! ‘Welche Niedertrachtigkeit!’ [?undok] wndoR! ‘scheusslich!’ Die 
Energie, der vorgetauschte Zorn lassen einen glottalen Verschluss- 
laut in den Kommandoworten: [balra’at] balra dt! ‘links um!’ (ha:tra 
?arts| hdtra arc ‘kehrt euch!’ auftreten. Der natirliche Zusammenhang 
zwischen Zornausbruch und der plétzlichen Sprengung des Stimm- 
lippenschlusses ist unverkennbar. (Warum sich eben der glottale Ver- 
schlusslaut besonders gut zum Ausdruck der agressiven Triebe eignet, 
auf diese Frage kénnen wir hier nicht eingehen). 

Das stark gerollte dentale [r] ist der Ausdruck der Kraft und der 
Gewalt in den verschiedensten Sprachgebieten, in den verschieden- 
sten Epochen. Wir lesen bei einem ungarischen Humoristen, dass 
seine indisziplinierbaren Kinder sofort kirre wurden, als ihr Vater 
sie mit den Worten anschrie: butorraktar [bu’ torrakta‘r| (M6bellager) 
oder varkertrakpart [va'rkertrakpart] (Burggartenkai), indem er die [r] 
stark rollte. Die harmlosen Worter waren durch das Rollen der [r-] 
Laute furchterregend geworden. Ein Prediger eines mittelalterlichen 
fabliau ruft, als er die gesuchte Stelle in seinem Messbuch ganz und 
gar nicht finden kann, aus: Barraban! Die eingenickten Glaubigen 
werfen die Kopfe auf, und Schauder erfasst sie. Uber die gewalttati- 
gen, ultralinken Funktionare schreibt Stalin: ,,Ich rede schon gar 
nicht von den, mit Verlaub zu sagen ,,Revolutionaren’’, die die 
Organisierung des Artels mit dem Herunterholen der Kirchenglocken 
beginnen. Die Kirchenglocken herunterholen — man denke nur, was fiir 
eine rrrevolutiondre Tat %%)!’’ Das schwachere Rollen des [r] oder sein 
Fehlen empfinden die Sprecher als kraftlos, unmannlich in solchen 
Sprachen, in denen das gerollte dentale [r] die Grundvariante ist #°). 

Wenn im Verlaufe eines Lautwandels ein mehr geschlossen gespro- 
chener Vokal neben eine mehr offen gesprochene Variante tritt (oder 
umgekehrt), empfinden die Mitglieder der Sprachgemeinschaft den 
geschlosseneren Vokal meistens als feiner im Gegensatz zur offeneren 


38) Vgl. E. Richter, Das psychische Geschehen und die Artikulation: Archi- 
ves néerlandaises de phonétique experimentale. XIII. 50. 

8°) Die Fragen des Leninismus. Moskau, 1947. 368-9. Podumajet, kakaja 
rrrevoljutsionnostj! — steht im Russischen. Woprosy Leninisma. Leningrad, 
1952, 336. 

40) Das Wort ,,emasculation” wird gebraucht bei T. H. Pear, vgl. Voice and 
personality. London, 1931. 29. 
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Variante. So empfinden z.B. die Grammatiker des 16. und 17. Jahr- 
hunderts das geschlossene [e] als feiner, bzw. femininerim Vergleich zum 
offenen []*) gleichwie auch das an die Stelle des [a *"] getretene [e ae 
(Thurot I. 10 ff), die englischen Grammatiker aber die durch die 
Monophtongierung des [ai] entstandene Variante [e.] ,,Valde delicate 
pronunciant”’ schreiben die englischen Orthoepisten iiber solche, die an- 
statt [ai] ein [e] sprachen 4) usw. Aus den zeitgenéssischen Ausserungen 
erhellt manchmal, warum der geschlossene Vokal als feiner empfun- 
den wird. Nach Henri Estienne ziehen die Hofleute die Aussprache 
Francés, Anglés der ,,richtigen’’ Francoes, Angloes deshalb vor, weil 
diese Ausspracheart feiner /,,plus mignard’’/ sei, und weil die Damen 
dabei den Mund weniger weit auftun miissten 4). In diesem Zusam- 
menhang wollen wir erwahnen, dass Tschitschikow im Roman ,,Die 
toten Seelen” das Lachen mit weit aufgesperrtem Mund instinktiv als 
unschicklich empfindet. Als der General aus vollem Halse lacht 
(hahahaha!) lacht auch er; aber aus Respekt vor dem General mit 
e: hehehe! Auf die expressive Rolle der Lippendffnung hatte bereits 
Passy hingewiesen **). Auch in solchen Fallen besteht ein nattirlicher 
Zusammenhang zwischen der Artikulationsweise der Variante und 
ihrem stilistischen Wert. Es handelt sich aber diesmal um keine 
symptomatische Ausserung eines Gefiihls; sondern um einen unbe- 
wussten, symbolischen Ausdruck seelischen Inhalts. 

Von der faukalen Enge *°), die durch Ekel, Hass instinktiv erfolgt, 
iiber den im Ungarischen und in vielen anderen Sprachen Zorn oder 
hochgradige Entschlossenheit spiegelnden (nicht phonemischen) glot- 
talen Verschluss bis zur konventionellen Dehnung der Vokale und 
Konsonanten wird die Rede durch eine lange Reihe von expressiven 
Lautschattierungen und Varianten gefarbt. Die Verbindung zwi- 
schen der Variante und dem ausgedriickten Gefiihls- und Gedan- 
keninhalt kann verschieden sein. Sie kann symptomatisch (unbeding- 


41) Vgl. Thurot, De la prononciation frangaise. Paris, 1881. 60 f. 

42) Horn—Lehnert, Laut und Leben. I. 286. 

43) Deux dialogues du nouveau langage frangois italianizé. Ed. P. Ristel- 
huber. Paris, 1885. II. 252. 

44) Vgl. Etude sur les changements phonétiques et leurs caractéres géné- 
taux. Paris, 1890. 222. 

45) Vgl. F. Troyan, Der Ausdruck der Sprechstimme. Wien—Diisseldort, 


1952. 183 ff. und 146 ff. 
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ter, zumeist bedingter Reflex) sein, oder symbolischen Charakter 
haben. Meistens wird der Wert der Variante durch die charakteristi- 
sche Bildungsweise, die phonative Geste bestimmt, manchmal aber 
durch den Klangeffekt 4). Es handelt sich aber immer um eine natiir- 
liche, kausale Verkniipfung. Die Variante wird infolge ihrer mate- 
riellen Eigentiimlichkeiten ausdrucksvoll. Diese Eigenttimlichkeiten 
sind ebenso wenig bewusst wie die oft verwickelte kausale Kette, 
die von einem gegebenen Gefiihl, einer Velleitat zur Entstehung der 
Variante fiihrt. Dies alles spiegelt sich nur in der Stimmung des 
Lautes sowie in der metaphorischen Bezeichnung des Lautcharakters 
(,,eine harte Aussprache’’, ,,ein schneidender Ton”’, ,,un son mouillé” 
usw.). Es ist auch manchmal schwer zu bestimmen, ob wir es mit 
einer konventionellen oder véllig spontanen Kundgabe zu tun haben. 
Das Wesentliche fiir uns ist jedoch, dass die natiirliche Verbindung 
zwischen dem Inhalt und der sprachlichen Form selbst durch die 
Konventionalisierung der Ausdrucksweise nicht aufgehoben wird. 
Aus diesem Grunde sind auch die quantitativen Unterschiede beim 
Tonfall sowie bei den Varianten von Bedeutung. Die beliebigen 
Sprachlaute unterscheiden sich bloss qualitativ voneinander. Wenn 
ein labialer Verschlusslaut stimmhaft ist, so ist er b, wenn nicht, so 
ist er p. Die phonologische Lange eines Sprachlautes ist ebenfalls 
eine Qualitat. Ist das [o] in der Lautreihe [kor] kor kurz, so bedeutet 
dieses Wort im Ungarischen ‘Alter’, ist es aber ein langes [0°], so haben 
wir es mit dem Wort kér ‘Krankheit’ zu tun. Einen Ubergang zwischen 
den beiden [o|-Lauten gibt es ebensowenig wie zwischen den beiden W6r- 
tern. Die Schwankungen der objektiven Dauer des langen oder kurzen 
[o|-Lautes lassen die Bedeutung des Wortes unberiihrt. Je stimmhafter 
aber die stimmhaften Laute in der Rede sind, desto ,,weicher, warmer, 
schmelzender’’ ist die Stimme. Je fester der Verschluss bei 9, ¢, k gebildet 
wird, desto harter, energischer, gebieterischer wird die Rede. Auch 
der Ausdruckswert des Wortes nagy ‘gross’ wird je nachdem modifi- 
ziert, wie der Erzahler das a dehnt. Der steigende Tonfall in einem Satz, 
wie Er kommt? bestimmt die Modalitat. Wir wissen: es handelt sich 
um eine Frage. Je nachdem aber der Ton um eine Prime, eine kleine 
oder grosse Sekunde, eine Terz oder Quinte usw. steigt, spiegelt die 
46) Der Sachse, schreibt Gabelentz, dampft und vertieft seine Stimme, wenn 


er von dumpfen, tiefen Erscheinungen spricht, und sagt schréckliche, tiife Fiin- 
sterntiss. Vgl. Die Sprachwissenschaft. Leipzig, 1891. 362. 
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Frage vollkommene Gleichgiiltigkeit, Interesse oder héchste Erre- 
gung *). 


4. Nach diesem Umweg kehren wir zu den Phonemen zuriick. Bevor 
wir zu der prosaischen Form der Gemeinsprache gelangen, lasst uns 
die Peripherie der dichterischen Sprache durchstreifen. ,,Weil ein 
Buchstaben einen andern Klang von sich giebet, als der andere; soll 
man sehen, dass man diese zum 6fftern gebrauche, die sich zu der 
Sache, welche wir fiir uns haben, am besten schicken” — schreibt 
Opitz 4%). Der Dichter schépft seine Woérter aus dem Wortschatz der 
Nationalsprache, wie auch der Gelehrte oder der Strassenverkiufer. 
Die den einzelnen Wortern abgehende Harmonie entfaltet sich aber 
innerhalb der grésseren Einheiten des dichterischen Werkes, der 
Verszeile, der Strophe wie dies bereits auch Dionysios gewusst hat 4°). 
Und dass diese Harmonie sowohl im Volkslied als auch in der Kunst- 
dichtung wirklich erscheint °°), kann ausser dem subjektiven Erlebnis 
des Lesers auch durch Lautstatistiken bewiesen werden *1), vor allem 


47) ,,.La quantité des mots est bornée; celle des accents est infinie; c’est 
ainsi que chacun a sa langue propre, individuelle, et parle comme il sent ... 
quoique cette langue d’accent soit infinie, elle s’entend. C’est la langue de la 
nature.’’ So schreibt dariiber Diderot (Salon de 1767. Oeuvres completes. XI. 
Paris, 1876. 136 ff.). 

48) Teutsche Gedichte I. Buch von der Teutschen Poeterey. Frankfurt am 
Main, 1796. 25 ff. Erste Ausgabe 1624. 

49) De compositione verborum XX. Schaeffersche Ausgabe (Lipsiae, 1808) 
274. 

50) Ohne Zweifel haben die humanistische Poetik und im allgemeinen die 
Wiederbelebung der Traditionen des Altertums eine nicht geringe Rolle dabei, 
dass das Prinzip der Lautharmonie in der neuzeitlichen Dichtung sich immer 
mehr geltend macht. Bereits im beriihmten Gedicht Walters von der Vogelweide, 
in dem er den Friihling erwartet, strahlen jedoch die i-Laute der Reime Freude 
und Hoffnung: 

Mohte ich verslafen des winters gezit! 

wache ich die wile, s6 han ich sin nit, 

daz sin gewalt ist sé breit und sé wit, 

weiz got, er lat och dem meien den strit. 

s6 lis’ ich bluomen da rife nf lit. (Friihlingssehnsucht) 


51) Vgl. M. M. Macdermott, Vowel sounds in poetry. Their music and tone- 
colour. London, 1940. 89-92. — I. I. Lynch, The Tonality of Lyric Poetry: 
Word IX (1953). — Zu ahnlichen Ergebnissen bin auch ich auf grund einer sta- 
tistischen Untersuchung ungarischer sowie franzésischer Gedichte gelangt. 
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aber durch die Praxis der Ubersetzungen dichterischer Werke, die 
sich gerade dadurch auszeichnen, dass sie ausser dem Inhalt des Ge- 
dichtes auch seine bedeutsamen Laute beibehalten. Die silberhell klin- 
genden Glocken Poes bewahren auch in der deutschen, italienischen 
und ungarischen Ubersetzung ihren hellen Klang. Die Ubersetzer 
kargen mit den hellklingenden [i]-Lauten nicht, noch mit [n]-Lauten, 
(sowie Lautgruppen, wie [nt], [nd]), die durch ihren harten Anklang und 
ihre lange nasale Resonanz ans Glockengelaute erinnern. 
Wie sie klingen, klingen, klingen . 
Zwinkernd sich zum Rezgen schlingen . 
(Th. Etzel) 
Come tintinnano, tintinnano, tintinnano... 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle Di una cristallina delizia ... 
In the icy air of night (Federico Olivero) 
Halld mind pendiil, kondul, csendil... 
Fénye kristalyfényesen diil 
(Michael Babits) 


Die Ubersetzer trachten auch die in ihrer Muttersprache fehlenden 
ausdrucksvollen Laute zu ersetzen. Im oft zitierten Chanson d’au- 
tomne Verlaines dominieren die schwermiitig gefarbten nasalen Vo- 
kale. Im Ungarischen aber gibt es keine nasalen Selbstlaute. Beide 
ungarischen Ubersetzer des Gedichtes ersetzen den Mangel durch 
gutturale nasale Verschlusslaute: 


Les sanglots longs Osz hurja zsong Zsong, zsong, borong 

des violons Jajong, busong Az 6sz bolond 

de l’automne A tajon. Hegediije. 

blessent mon coeur 

d’une langueur (Arpad Toth) (Lorenz Szabé) 
monotone. 


Der Umstand, dass andere Ubersetzer, wie z.B. solche von politi- 
schen Nachrichten, wissenschaftlichen Texten, Eisenbahnaufschriften 
nicht danach streben, dass ihre Ubersetzungen auch klanglich dem 
Original nahe stehen, weist deutlich darauf hin, dass das Verhiltnis 
der Lautform und des Inhaltes in der dichterischen Sprache ein 
anderes ist als in prosaischen Texten. Im Ungarischen bezeichnet 
man auch die dichterische Ubersetzung mit einem anderen Wort, 
man unterscheidet die auch der Form getreue Ubersetzung (miiforditds 
‘Kunstiibersetzung’) von anderen Ubersetzungen. Ein besonders fein- 
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horiger ungarischer Lyriker und Ubersetzer, Desider Kosztolanyi, 
schreibt tiber die Ubersetzung von Gedichten: ,,Ein Gedicht lidsst sich 
mit der Treue eines beeideten Gerichtsdolmetschers ebensowenig 
ubersetzen wie ein Wortspiel. Désiy bedeutet ungarisch: vagy, das 
franzésische Wort hat fiinf Buchstaben und hohen Ton, das unga- 
rische vier Buchstaben und tiefen Ton. Die sinngemiisse Ubersetzung 
von désir ist also: vagy, doch seine musikalische Ubersetzung diirfte 
vezér (Fiihrer) sein’’ 5). 


5. Es ware schwer noch etwas Neues zum Jahrtausende wiahrenden 
Streit hinzuzusetzen, inwiefern das thesei- und physeii-Prinzip im 
Wortschatz der gewohnlichen Sprache Geltung hat. Dass es sog. laut- 
malende Worter gibt, bezweifelt auch Saussure nicht. Er betont 
aber, dass ihre Zahl ausserordentlich gering ist, dass auch diese mehr 
oder weniger beliebig sind, und oft als das Resultat von sekundarer 
Entwicklung entstanden sind (a.a.0. 102). Was die Zahl der laut- 
malenden Worter betrifft, dariiber lasst sich ohne entsprechende Sta- 
tistiken kaum streiten. Ganz gewiss ist der Unterschied zwischen den 
einzelnen Sprachen in dieser Hinsicht gross. In Saussures Mutter- 
sprache gibt es sehr wahrscheinlich weniger lautmalende Worter als 
im Ungarischen, und ganz gewiss weniger als in der Ewe-Sprache °°) 
oder in den indonesischen Sprachen, in denen die virulente lautmale- 
rische Tendenz die Anwendung der vergleichenden Methode iiberaus 
erschwert *4). 

Dass der Bar im Deutschen brummt, und im Ungarischen das Wort 
dérmég diesen Tierlaut bezeichnet, bedeutet noch nicht, dass das eine 
oder das andere, oder beide Worter beliebig waren. Die Verschieden- 
heit der beiden lasst deutlich erkennen, dass die lautmalenden Worter, 
wie auch andere Elemente des Wortschatzes, konventionell sind, die 
gemeinsamen Elemente der beiden (m + 1), die objektive Ahnlichkeit 
des Wortes und des Lautes, der durch das Wort bezeichnet wird, be- 
weisen hingegen, dass die Verbindung zwischen Laut und Bedeutung 


nicht beliebig ist. 


52) Abécé. Hatrahagyott miivei (Abc, Nachgelassene Werke) V. 185. 

53) Westerman fiihrt neununddreissig lautmalende Adverbia zum Verbum 
zo ,gehen’ an. (Grammatik der Ewe-Sprache 45 f). 

54) Vgl. I. Gonda, The comparative method as applied to indonesian langua- 


ges: Lingua I (1950). 93. 
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Dass viele lautmalende Worter nur im Verlaufe der geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung zu solchen geworden sind, deutet nur darauf, dass die 
Tendenz des Lautmalens in den Sprachen noch lebendig ist. Hierauf 
deuten auch solche Lautwandel, wo die natiirliche Beziehung zwischen 
Bedeutung und Form in einigen Fallen den Wandel verhindert hat °°). 


6. Saussure erblickt in der Beliebigkeit des sprachlichen Zeichens 
seine grundlegende Eigenart. Die Beliebigkeit ist die gemeinsame 
Eigentiimlichkeit aller Zeichen. Es ware schon deshalb unrichtig das 
Spezifische der Sprechlaute darin zu suchen. Das Charakteristische 
der Lautsprache besteht meines Erachtens eben darin, dass sie zugleich 
beliebig und natiirlich ist. Dieser Widerspruch erscheint in verschie- 
denen Formen. In einem Teil des Wortschatzes ist die Verbindung von 
Bedeutung und Lautgestalt beliebig, im anderen aber natiirlich. Das 
ist die einfachste Erscheinungsform des Widerspruches. Die prosodi- 
schen Elemente der Sprache, der Tonfall, die Betonung, der Satz- 
rhythmus sind natiirlich und zugleich geschichtlich bedingt, kon- © 
ventionell. Der Widerspruch ist am scharfsten im Sprechlaut, der 
einesteils den Sprachlaut darstellt, und folglich eines der wortbildenden 
(meistens) beliebigen Lautelemente ist, andrerseits aber die Gefiihle 
des Sprechers in mehr oder minder unmittelbarer Weise spiegelt, 
und dadurch zum natiirlichen Ausdruck irgendeines Seeleninhalts 
wird. Der beliebige Sprachlaut ist also nur in einer solchen konkreten . 
Erscheinungsform gegeben, die niemals ganz und gar beliebig ist. 

In der Rede lebt die archaische, vorsprachliche, natiirliche (sympto- 
matische, symbolische) Form der Mitteilung mit dem beliebigen Zei- 
chensystem zusammen, das allein geeignet ist, unsere Gedanken 
mitzuteilen, und die vielschichtigen Bediirfnisse unseres gesellschaft- 
lichen Lebens zu befriedigen. Das beliebige Zeichensystem kann 
jedoch die spontanen, unmittelbaren Formen der Mitteilung auch — 
heute nicht entbehren, aus denen es einst hervorgegangen ist und die 
sich im Rahmen des beliebigen Zeichensystems geltend machen. Das 
Alte lebt, wie so oft, auch diesmal im Neuen weiter. In der Sprache 
der Physiologie: die kortikalen (bewussten) und subkortikalen (un- 
bewussten oder halbbewussten) Impulse wirken gleichzeitig beim Zu- 


55) Vgl. O. Jespersen, Die Sprache, ihre Natur, Entwicklung und Entstehung. 
Heidelberg, 1925. 397 und 274. — E. Ohmann, Uber Unregelmassigkeiten in 
der Lautentwicklung: Neuphilologische Mitteilungen. XLVIII (1947) 155 ff. 
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standebringen der Sprechtatigkeit mit 5*), Dieser Entwicklungspro- 
zess ist mit der Ausgestaltung des Zeichensystems und des Systems 
der Zeichenelemente nicht zu Ende gekommen. Es verwandeln sich 
unwillkirliche, individuelle symptomatische Lautabténungen in kon- 
ventionelle Phonemvarianten, und spater in beliebige Zeichenelemente 
vor unseren Augen °”), 

Der Jahrhunderte alte theset-physei-Streit spiegelt den inneren 
Widerspruch der Sprache. Die Sprache ist thesei und physez zugleich. 
Jene, die die Beliebigkeit des sprachlichen Zeichens betonten, hatten 
recht. Es ist aber auch verstandlich, dass diese Wahrheit in vielen 
eine Unbefriedigtheit zuriickgelassen hat. 

Der Morse-Apparat kann die Mitteilung héchstens entstellen, nie 
aber etwas Neues hinzusetzen. Der miindlichen Rede verleiht aber 
das gleichzeitige Erscheinen des natiirlichen und des beliebigen Ele- 
mentes eine eigenartige Lebhaftigkeit. Die Stimme des Sprechers, 
die feinen, unwillkiirlichen Nuancen des Tonfalls, das aus der Aus- 
sprachsweise des Sprachlautes herausklingende Gefiihl erganzen, 
untermalen, oder widerlegen, differenzieren das, was der Sprechende 
mit Hilfe der beliebigen Worte und grammatikalischen Zeichen mit- 
teilt. Infolge der zweifachen Natur des Sprechlautes ist die Rede 
eigentlich nie linear, nie einschichtig. Die Polyphonie der Rede hat 
sich in der Dichtkunst herauskristallisiert. Der durch die Laute, den 
Rhythmus wiedergegebene dichterische Gehalt begleitet sozusagen 
als zweite Stimme den durch die Worte ausgedriickten Inhalt. Aber 
selbst die alltagliche Rede ist, wenn auch in geringerem Masse, zwei- 
stimmig. 

Et quand vous parliez, a dessein distrait, 
Je prétais l’oreille a votre secret: 


56) Vgl. R. Husson und G. L. Meinsma, Linguistique et psychologie: Orbis 
IV (1955) 118 ff. 

57) Im Ruméanischen lebt neben dem Worte pogdn, ‘Heide’ auch ein pogan 
‘schrecklich, erschreckend’. Das auf der ersten Silbe betonte pdégan war ur- 
spriinglich bloss eine Variante des Wortes pogdn gewesen, wie lorgu Iordan 
darauf hingewiesen hat, und mit der ungewohnlichen Betonung wollte der 
Sprecher nur sein Entsetzen zum Ausdruck bringen. Im Laufe der Zeit hat 
sich diese eigenartige Ausprachsweise abgesondert, das Wort pdgan ist ein 
selbstandiges Wort geworden, die Akzentverschiebung wurde phonologisiert. 
Vgl. Iorgu Iordan, Stilistica limbii romane. Bucuresti, 1944. 67. 
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Car la voix, ainsi que les yeux de Celle 
Qui vous fait joyeux et triste, décéle, 


Malgré tout effort morose et rieur, 
Et met au plein jour ]’étre intérieur... 


schreibt Verlaine. Ein unbedeutender Satz kann hierdurch bedeutsam 
werden, aufregend wirken *8). Deshalb ist es unrichtig in den Sprechlau- 
ten ein blosses Negativum zu erblicken. Deshalb kann die Lautsprache 
durch kein anderes Zeichensystem ersetzt werden. Mit Recht konnte 
Goethe sagen, dass die Sprache, die unsere Gedanken und zugleich 
unsere Gefiihle widerspiegelt, ,,das Héchste ist, was wir haben”’ °°). 


Budapest II., I. FONAGY 
Gabor Aron utca 1/b. 


58) ,,Soudaine la femme un peu réveuse, un sourir fier et un peu scandalisé 
aux lévres, énonce d’une voix trainante: — Oh non, toi tu sais! Il y tant de 
sensualité dans sa voix qu’il [der Partner] lui caresse la nuque de sa main gras- 
se’ (Sartre, La nausée. Paris, 72). — Es ist umsonst interessant, was der Vortra- 
gende sagt, schreibt T. H. Pear, seine Stimme ist uninteressant, und er ist 
nicht imstande die Neugier der ZuhGrer wach zu erhalten. Ein anderes Mal ist 
es ein Genuss, dem ,,guten Erzahler’’ zuzuhéren, so schwer und gleichgiiltig 
auch der Gegenstand des Vortrages sein mag (The psychology of effective 
speaking. London, 1933. 133 f.). 

58) Vgl. I. Weithase, Goethe als Sprecher und Sprecherzieher. Weimar, 
1949. 100. — ,,Poesie und leidenschaftliche Rede sind die einzigen Quellen aus 
denen dieses Leben hervordringt’’ — schreibt er in einem seiner Briefe (vgl. 
Weithase a.a.O. 100). 


ON NOMINATIVES JOINING OR ‘REPLACING’ VOCATIVES 


Summary 


The construction Zeb mé&tep... "Hédué¢ te may probably be explained by the 
tendency to avoid ‘Ubercharakterisierung’, the nominative often replacing other 
forms of a noun. With regard to the grammatical form of an attribute of a vocative 
there does not seem to have been a generally accepted idiom in prehistoric times. 
Scholars are however too often inclined to pose questions of this character in 
terms of chronology. The views upheld in connection with constructions such 
as yépov ote, ptroc & Mevédue etc. are open to criticism. It may also be doubted 
whether a proper name added to verbs of calling etc. originally was in the voca- 
tive. Finally some remarks are made on the ‘nominative instead of a vocative’. 


Although the curious ancient Indo-European construction Zed 
mateo... “Hédidc te (Homer, Il. 3, 276 f.), ie. the avoidance of a 
pair of vocatives connected by the particle *k“e (or... *k%e... *k%e), 
has often attracted the attention of linguists and philologists, the 
final word does not yet appear to have been spoken in regard to it 4). 
Sanskrit scholars usually confine themselves to the remark that two 
vocatives cannot be connected with ca, one of them being replaced 
by the nominative: RV. 1, 2, 5 vdyav indras ca cetathah “O Vayu 
(voc.) and Indra (nom.), ye know” ?). So did Reichelt %) in describing 
the analogous phenomenon in the language of the Avesta, and — to 
mention only the chief recent books on Greek syntax — Humbert 
and Chantraine 4) in dealing with the above Greek construction and 
its parallels in the language of ancient Hellas; see also Hirt *) in his 


1) For references see E. Schwyzer-A. Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik II, 
(1950), p. 63. See also D. B. Monro, Homeric grammar, § 164; a list of the Greek 
instances — the rule was also observed by the Attic dramatists — was given by 
A. Platt, in the Classical Review, 23 (1910), p. 105 f.; for the Vedic instances 
see W. Haskell, Journal Amer. Or. Soc. 11 (1885), p. 66. 

2) See J. S. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit Syntax, p. 7; A. A. Macdonell, 
Vedic grammar for students, p. 299; however, not all books make mention of 
this construction. 

3) H. Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch (1909), p. 226. 

4) J. Humbert, Syntaxe grecque (1954), p. 252 f.; P. Chantraine, Grammaire 
homérique II, (1953), p. 36. 

5) H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik VII, p. 6 f. 
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Indogermanische Grammatik. Schwyzer-Debrunner *) however, re- 
produced the explication which was at the time proposed by Del- 
briick 7): “die Sonderbarkeit wird durch die Uberlegung verstandlich, 
dass idg. *k“e urspriinglich nur Satzglieder, keine Satze (und dies 
sind eben die Vokative) verband’’. As however *k“e can connect 
sentences in the oldest documents of Sanskrit, Iranian, Greek, Gothic, 
Latin (neque... neque) it can hardly be a matter for dispute that this 
construction belonged to the common inheritance of these languages 8). 
If we conclude from the striking correspondence between Skt. siryas 
ca candras ca “‘sun and moon’, Gr. &vdpév te Dev te “men and gods”, 
Lat. noctesque diesque ‘days and nights’ and so on the existence of 
original Indo-European... *k"e... *k“e groups, we should draw the 
same inference from the no less striking similarity existing between 
such sentences as, in Vedic, RV. 1, 35, 11 rdksa ca no ddhi ca bruhi 
deva “‘protect us and intercede for us, O god’’; in Greek, Od. 3, 22 
THs T kp tw; TH¢ 7 ko TecornTWEOUaL adtdv; “how shall I go, and how 
shall I greet him’’; 2, 388 dtceté 7 HéAvOg oxtdwvTd Te THoOML KyvLOL; © 
Il. 24, 156 od’ adtds xtevéer, amd v dKAAovS mavtTas épv—er “he both will 
not kill and will keep all others (from slaying)’’; Od. 9, 147 &v® odttc¢ 


THY vhoov écédpaxev... / ott odv xduaTa... elotdouev “then no man 
saw that island..., nor did we see the waves’; in Vedic, RV. 3, 
53, 20 md ca has ma ca ririsat ‘‘... must neither leave nor hurt us’’; 


in Latin, Plaut. Trin. 134 neque emeres neque venderes; Curc. 480 sunt 
gut dant quique accipiunt; in Gothic, Luke 17, 20 f. ni gimip ... nih 
gipand ‘‘(it) does not come... nor will they say” (mith < *ne-ke); 
and in many other instances attention to which has been directed in 
other publications °). 


6) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 63. 

’) B. Delbriick, Vergleichende’ Syntax, I, p. 396; vgl. auch Syntaktische © 
Forschungen IV, p. 28; V (= Altindische Syntax), p. 105 f. (where no explica- 
tion is given). 

8) J. B. Hofmann, in Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik, p. 656 likewise 
expressed the opinion that *k“e as a ‘Satzpartikel’ was not original, observing 
that this function of -gue was a Latin development: before the 18t cent. B.C. the 
particle does not appear to connect sentences of a certain extent, cf. e.g. Sall. 
B. I. 104, 4 ex eis Bocchus... lubens accipit. Romaeque legatis eius... petentibus 
hoc modo vespondetur. The length and degree of complexity of the sentences 
may, however, be considered points of minor importance. 

*) See ‘The history and original function of the I.E. part. k¥e, esp. in Greek 
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There is on the other hand no denying that the occurrence of the 
nominatives indrah and ’Hédtoc in the above formulas was determined 
by the use of the particle te. If this particle is wanting two vocatives 
may follow each other freely: e.g. RV. 5, 71, 3 a gatam vdruna mitra 
“approach, O Varuna, O Mitra’; 5, 46, 2 dgna indra vdruna mitra 
dévah Sdrdhah pra yanta mdrutotd visno ‘Agni, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, 
ye gods, ye host of the Maruts and also Visnu, extend to us...”’; in 
Homer vocatives are not rarely connected by xat or te xat: Il. 6, 77 
Aiveta te xai “Extop “Aeneas and (also) Hector’; Od. 4, 341 Zed te 
mateo xal “Adnvain xat “Aroddov “O father Zeus and (also) Athene 
and (in addition to these) Apollo”’; cf. also Arist. Ach. 55 & Tourtéacue 
nat Kedeé...; Vesp. 136 etc. 1%). 

The conclusion therefore appears to be that the curious occurrence 
of the nominative in the above combination of invocations was de- 
termined by the very character of the particle *k“e which — if the 
author’s views of it ™) are in the main correct — was a means of in- 
dicating complementary unity: *k“e was essentially a marker pointing 
to, or emphasizing, the fact that two (or more) elements of the same 
category (nouns, verbs, word groups etc.) were not only regarded as 
belonging together, but constituted a complementary pair (or set). 

Now it is a well-known fact that two persons or entities which form 
a pair or are often mentioned together were very often indicated by 
the name of, or term for, one of them, which then took the outward 
form of the dual: in Vedic pitara means “‘father and mother’’, mitra 
“Mitra and his ‘colleague’ Varuna’’; dydvda ‘‘heaven and earth’’. This 
elliptical type of the dual, which has its widest application in naming 
pairs of deities by means of one of them, shows us that a pair of com- 
panions could be indicated by a special (dual) form of the word-stem 
denoting the name of one of them. From the psychological point of 
view it may be said that the identity of the other is for a moment lost 
in the personality of him whose name represents both of them. That 
the other member of the pair is, for the sake of completeness or other 
motives — e.g. in order to facilitate the addition of an epithet -, 


and Latin’, Mnemosyne IV, 7 (Leyden 1954) p. 196 ff.; ‘The use of the particle 
ca’, which is to appear in Vak, Poona. 
10) Platt, o.c., p. 106 is probably right in believing that te is never used to 


connect two persons addressed in prose. 
11) See the articles referred to in note 9. 
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sometimes added ‘epexegetically’ cannot be adduced as an argu-. 


ment against this interpretation: RV. 8, 25, 2 mitra... vdruno yds ca! 


sukrdtuh ‘‘Mitra-and-Varuna... and (especially) the very wise Va- 


runa’””’. Since Wackernagel’s explication of the Homeric Atavte (dde) 


as Aias and Teucer, the sons of Telamon 1”), and the discovery of 


other parallels by various scholars writing after him 1%), this use of 
the dual may be considered to have belonged to original and prehistoric 
Indo-European in general. In a similar way a plural stem, whether 
in succession to a dual or not, may serve to convey the idea of a pair 
or plurality of entities which form unity or constitute a complementary 
set: Gr. of Baotdcic “king and queen’’; Lat. fratres and Gr. (Eur. EL 
536) &S<Agot “brother and sister”; Germ. Geschwister, originally “the 
totality of sisters, the sisters together” (cf. Gebriider), now “‘brothers 
and sisters”; in Latin, Quirini stands for Romulus and Remus, the 
former being also called Quirinus. 

Even a singular form of a proper name may under certain circum- 


stances suffice to address a group of persons, or perhaps we should 


rather say to include a group of companions in the name or title of 
him who is regarded as their representative. Thus we find Homer 
Od. 12, 82 j mep dv buete vixa... idivete, patdiw’ "Odvoced “where you 
(plur.) shall steer your... ship, glorious Odysseus’’; cf. e.g. also 2, 
310;-20, 97 ff. 

Would it be too bold a supposition to explain the construction 
vayav indras ca cetathah in a similar way, the vocative being in a way 
an ‘elliptical expression’ for the person denoted and his companion, 
whose name, when added, does not — for reasons which are to follow 
further on — need to be in the special form used in calling or addressing 
a person? For an ‘elliptical’ use of the vocative attention may be 
drawn to RV. 7, 97, 9 iydm vam brahmanas pate suvrktir brdhméndraya 
vajrine akart, literally: ‘‘this song of praise, (this) ‘holy text’ has been 
made for both of you, O Brahmanaspati, (and) Indra, the wielder of 
the thunderbolt’, i.e, either “this song of praise, O B. is (destined 
for) both of you, for Indra... this h. t. has been made”’ 14), — which 
does not completely convince the critical reader who, observing that 
suvykii and brahma refer to the same ‘text’, to wit the ‘hymn’ in which 


2) J. Wackernagel, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 23 (1877), p. 302 ff. 
1%) I refer to the bibliography given by Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 51. 
7%) Thus KP. Geldner, Der Rig-veda iibersetzt III, Harvard 1951, pae267e 
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this stanza occurs, might object that Indra who is included in the 
former part of the utterance would be alone in deriving benefit from 
the poet’s activity in the latter —, or, rather, ‘‘O B. this s., (this) h. t. 
is dedicated to both of you, Indra included’. Orrather, was not, in pairs 
of names of a more or less fixed nature !*), more than one special 
reference to this syntactic character of the group — in addition to the 
tone etc. — a superfluity? As is well known the occurrence of “Uber- 
charakterisierung '6)’’ was avoided also in cases such as N.T. Rey. 
18, 20 odpave xat of &ytor (cf. also the Attic phrase Hpd%eve xat of &dAor 17), 
and in a variety of other cases which at the time were studied by 
Havers 18): in an apposition the nominative often appears after 
another case: Od. 1, 50 f. vhow év duqupity . . . / vicos SevSonecou “ina 
sea-girt island..., a wooded island’”’; in Latin Defix. Tab. 270, 12 
anima et cor uratur Sextili, Dionysiae filius }°); in German, Dem Her- 
zog von ..., Kénigliche Hohett °), and, in connection with a vocative, 
Plautus, Asin. 691 mz Libane, ocellus aureus. Specially interesting 
are also such Irish cases as fechta cath Muighe Tuired etorra ocus Fir 
(nom. plur.) Bolcc ‘‘the battle of M. T. was fought between them 
and the F. B.’’: the nominative occurring when a noun stands as 


15) It may be observed that the above words Zeb m&tep . . .’Hédrd¢ te occur at 
the beginning of an oath; similarly, Aesch. Prom. 88 ff. with an interesting 
succession of ‘conjunctions’: & Siog aidnoe xal taybmtepor mvout / moTaGy te THyal 
Tovttwy te xuudtwv / dvnpidnov yéAnoux mauu.ATOp te y7, and in the solemn invo- 
cation: Arist. Nub. 264 f. & dé0mo0r dvak...Anutedo 7 aidyp, ceuvat te Deal Nepérae. 
Compare also Aeschines, Ctes. 260 where te — which was avoided by the authors 
living after Thucydides, Xenophon, and Plato — was replaced by xat: éym... 
& yi ual Arve... ual obveoic... Pefonyxa. The passage Od. 19, 406 yayBpdc 
gudc SUyatép te (var. lect. Suydtyp te), thHEeod’ Evo’ Str. xev elm “my son- 
in-law and my daughter, give him whatsoever name I say”’ must be considered 
a special case: éuédc has no vocative. 

16) See W. Horn, Sprachkérper und Sprachfunktion, Berlin 1921, p. 54; E. 
Fraenkel, Indog. Forsch. Anz. 43, p. 46. 

17) See also F. Blass-A. Debrunner, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Grie- 
chisch*, p. 90. 

18) W. Havers, Zur Syntax des Nominativs, Glotta 16 (1927), p. 105 ff., 
who, like E. Fraenkel in Indog. Forsch. Anz. 41, p. 16, is likewise inclined to 
explain the construction at issue from the tendency to avoid ‘Ubercharakterisie- 
rung’. bres 

19) See also E. Léfstedt, Philologischer Kommentar zur Peregrinatio Aethe- 
riae, 1911, p. 50f. 

20) See also H. Wunderlich-H. Reis, Der deutsche Satzbau?, II, p. 20. 
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second co-ordinate member after a conjugated preposition 74); or the 
OldCh. Slav. phrase Gospodi, Bogit moi ‘“‘O Lord (voc.), my God 
(nom.)”, which however is the Greek Kupte 6 de6¢ pov *). An argument 
in favour of the above explication may be derived from the Vedic 
accent: whereas two or more vocatives at the beginning of a sentence 
are all accented (if they are not used attributively), dual compounds 
of the type mttra-varuna ‘“‘O Mitra and Varuna’ representing a ‘taut- 
ological’ double elliptical dual, the nominative form of which is 
mitrd-varuna (doubly accented), have one accent, the words, like 
the beings for whom they stand, constituting a united whole. This 
accentual unity may in a way be compared to the combination voca- 
tive + nominative in closely united groups: in both cases a single 
indication of a characteristic feature appears to have sufficed. It may 
finally be observed that there are also cases of a nominative instead 
of, and after, a vocative in asyndetic sequences **). 

Having returned to the vocative we might subjoin a note on another 
disputed problem relating to the same tendency to use the nomi- 
native as adjunct of a vocative. With regard to the grammatical form 
of an attribute of a vocative there does not seem to have been a 
generally accepted idiom in prehistoric times. Whereas the Vedic 
usage may be illustrated by the phrases RV. 8, 48, 7 séma rajan ““O 
king Soma”’ and 1, 91, 4 rdjan soma *4), the attribute being in the 
vocative and both words forming an accentual unity — we even find 
10, 115, 8 arjo napat sahasdvan “‘O mighty (s.) son (n.) of strength 
(u.)”’ (here the corresponding nominative would be a7j6 ndpat saha- 
sava) and 4, 4, 11 hotar yavistha sukrato ““O youngest wise hotar’’, 
the adjective being, in the middle of a verse, accented if it precedes: 
vtsve devah “(the) all-gods’’ 5); compare also the similar Avestan Yt. 
17, 6 ast srive “‘O prosperous A&i’’ **) —, the Baltic and Slavonic langu- 
ages gave reality to both possibilities: both words may be expressed 


*1) See R. Thurneysen, A grammar of Old Irish (Dublin 1946), p. 156. 
#2) I also refer to A. Vaillant, Manuel du vieux slave, I, p. 169. 

23) See e.g. W. Vondrak, Slavische Grammatik II, p. 226. 

*4) In both cases the first word, occupying the first place after a caesura, is 
accented. 

*°) For particulars see B. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 34. 

28) See also Reichelt, o.c., p. 226. In this language an adjective in the vocative 
may even accompany a substantive in the nominative. 
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by a vocative, but in the majority of cases the attribute is in the 
nominative ’). In the Baltic languages the adjective has practically 
speaking no vocative: in phrases such as Lith. gerbiamas or gerbia- 
masis pone “honoured lord” the substantive pone is in the vocative; 
the adjective may be undetermined or determined, but it is in the 
nominative 78), 

In the ancient German idioms the nominative of the weak adjective 
often appears as a companion of a substantive in the vocative: Goth. 
John 17, 11 atta weiha “‘holy Father’, (but xétep &yte in the Greek 
text) ®°). Asis well known the weak declension is from the historical point 
of view identical with the -en-/-on- stems which in Greek and elsewhere 
constitute a class of individualizing and characterizing substantives 
which are in frequent use as proper names, sometimes as familiar, 
‘abbreviated’ or ‘hypocoristic’ names: otpéBev ‘squinting’ beside 
otpafidc, also UtpdBwv; yvadewv “full-mouth’’: yvadoc “jaw’’; Deidov: 
gerddc “thrifty”; Rufd: ‘‘Red-head’’: rufus “‘red’’; bibd ‘“‘tippler.”’ 
Although Behaghel seems to overstep the mark in contending that 
these German adjectives generally speaking originated in ‘Kosefor- 
men’ 3°), the character of these -en-/-on- stems in the related languages 
sheds much light on the preference for the weak adjective in this 
position. In the above atta wetha the weak or ‘determined’ adjective 
refers to a definite, individual being, which is characterized by being 
“holy’’. But it is — like the single weak adjective if used in addressing: 
Matth. 5, 22 dwala: uwpé “fool” — in the nominative, that is to say 
in the common form for subject position and address or invocation. 
Besides, the adjective is, in Old English, Old Saxon, and Old High 
German often in the flexionless form which was apt to serve as an 
‘absolute form’ expressing the adjectival idea by itself and independent 


27) Cf. Vondrak l.c.; E. Fraenkel, Die baltischen Sprachen, 1950, p. 121 ff.; 
A. Meillet, Recherches sur l’emploi du génitif-accusative en vieux slave (Paris 
1897), p. 139. 

28) See also: Meillet, Bull. Soc. Ling. 28, p. 227; M. Endzelin, Lettische Gram- 
matik (1922), p. 294; 454; E. Berneker, Die preussische Sprache (1896), p. 178. 

29) See e.g. W. Krause, Handbuch des Gotischen, p. 162; O. Behaghel, Deut- 
sche Syntax, I, p. 171; 175 ff. 

30) Behaghel, in Paul und Braune’s Beitrage, 42, p. 155; Deutsche Syntax, I, 
p. 178. — See also E. Prokosch, A comparative Germanic grammar, 1939, p. 260 
f., and especially O. Erdmann-O. Mensing, Grundziige der deutschen Syntax, 


Le pao3. 
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of any syntactic relation *1), and, moreover, to indicate that the 
idea expressed by the substantive is characterized by a quality 
irrespective of a process which might have led to that result *?). 

In Greek and Latin both constructions are possible. In the latter 
language, which according to Hofmann is, in this point, characterized 
by a ‘‘starkes Schwanken”’ *%), we find Plaut. Poen. 798 quid nunc 
sceleste leno; Cic. Arch. 24 o fortunate... adulescens beside Hor. A.P. 
291 f. vos, 0 / Pompilius sanguis and Verg. Aen. 1, 664 nate, meae 
vires, mea magna potentia solus, | nate...; in Greek Il. 24, 650 yépov 
tre ‘dear old sire’”’ beside Il. 4, 189 otdog @ Mevedue “dear Menelaus”’: 
“ein attributives Adjektiv zu einem Vokativ steht (in Greek) gewohn- 
lich ebenfalls im Vokativ, kann aber auch im Nominativ erscheinen’”’ *4) 

In cases like that at issue students of syntax are often inclined to 
pose the question in terms of chronology, taking for granted that, 
if there exist in the same language two constructions at the same time, 
one of these must be older or more ‘original’ than the other. Syntax, 


however, is no (historical) phonology. Not rarely the speakers of a- 


language can make their choice of two or even more possibilities 
which often are — and sometimes are not — in a perceptible way disting- 
uished from one another semantically or stylistically. Not rarely both 
possibilities may have been co-existent for long years. 

According to Brugmann *) the type yépov ¢tde necessarily pre- 
supposes a more original yépov! gtae!: “da urspriinglich jede Vokativ- 
torm fiir sich interjektionalen Charakter gehabt hat, so war z.B. othe 
xactyvyte urspriinglich ‘Lieber! Bruder’’’. It would appear to the 
present author that Brugmann lays too much stress on the inter- 
jectional character of the vocative. The vocative may be accompanied 
by a genitive which, like the adjective, loses its accent °6) in Vedic: 
stino sahasah “‘O son of might’’; cf. the Greek Il. 14, 102 dpyaue Andy 
“leader of men’’. Why could it not be preceded or followed by an 


51) See e.g. H. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik II, p. 164; Behaghel, Deutsche 
Syntax I, p. 176. 

32) See also Erdmann, o.c., I, p. 30. 

33) Hofmann, 0.c.,p. 374. 

$4) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., p. 63. 

%) K. Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogerm. 
Sprachen, II*?, 2, p. 647. 

86) For particulars see Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 33 f. 
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adjective in the same form at least in those cases in which the vocative 
form of the adjective existed because the adjective could occur in a 
substantival function?: ¢tdog can mean “‘friend’’ already in Homer 
and the as an independent vocative “O friend’’ appears in the Odyssey 
14, 115 *”). This is not to deny that sometimes the vocative phrase 
under discussion must be regarded as twofold: Hor. Od. 2, 7,5 Pompeu, 
meorum prime sodalium, but the occurrence of sentences of this type 
in historical times does not prove that it was at the root of the groups 
of the type yépov tre 38), 

With reference to the type @tdoc @ Mevédxe Brugmann *°) expressed 
the opinion that originally the nominative might have been predi- 
cative: ,,der du das und das bist’’. This view was recently endorsed 
by Schwyzer-Debrunner *°) in a more definite form. Although there 
is more to say for this explication in regard to the construction at 
issue than to the above Zed... *Hédté¢ te which is explained by the 
same scholars as “‘Zeus und du, der du Indra bist”’ — ‘‘thou”’ is not in 
the text, and a predicative translation by means of a relative clause 
is as a rule only admissible if the nominative is either preceded by 
the pronoun *1o- *") or ‘absolute’ and placed at the beginning — it can 
hardly be regarded as final. It is true that there are sentences which 
cannot be interpreted otherwise: Aesch. Pers. 674 @ rodbxdraute 
@trotot Davey “O thou that art much lamented by thy friend, who 
(because thou) hast died’. But instances such as Eur. Adr. 348 © 
tAnLwV &vep ““O miserable man’’ showing the inverse order of words 
present difficulties, unless they are considered a secondary development. 
Besides, the usual translation by means of a relative clause is apt 
to suggest more than is implied in the original text. RV. 6, 16, 10 né 
hota sdtst barhisi is ‘‘setz dich als Hotr auf das Barhis’” (Geldner) 
rather than ‘“‘setz dich, der du Priester bist, nieder auf die Opfer- 


37) It should be remembered that the attributive phrase voc. + voc. was, 
in Brugmann’s view (l.c.), modelled upon the group adj. + subst. in the nom. 
and the other cases. Of course the possibility of analogical influence need not be 
excluded. 

88) T for one can hardly imagine that a phrase such as Od. 6, 57 manna othe 
“papa dear’? has ever meant “papa! O friend’”’, but this may be a matter of 
opinion ! 

39) Brugmann, o0.c., p. 648. 

40) Schwyzer-Debrunner, lL.c. 

41) See Lingua 4 (1954), p. 9 ff. 
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streu”” (Brugmann), however insignificant the difference may be — 
similarly, 4, 4, 11 tudm no asyd vdcasas cikiddhi hétar yavistha sukrato 
.ddminah ‘‘do take notice of these words of ours, O priest, youngest, 
very wise one, as a friend of the house’’. I am, in contradistinction to 
these authors, under the impression that the main factor in the origin 
and spread of these phrases has been the aversion to ‘over-characteri- 
zation’, the nominative by itself being frequently used in addressing 
or invoking persons or deities, in exclamations and so on *°). 

There seems on the other hand to be no reason to deny, tentatively 
- with Wackernagel 4) or positively with Ernout and Thomas *), the 
existence, in ‘original Indo-European’ of an adjectival vocative: the 
degree of correspondence between the ancient Indian, Iranian, Greek, 
and Slavonic idioms seems to point to at least a limited use of this 
form, which however does not appear to have been of frequent occur- 
rence “*), The conclusion might be that in prehistoric times both con- 
structions were within certain limits possible: if the adjective was in 
the nominative, i.e. in the naming case used, inter alia, to refer to 
a concept out of any syntactic connection, the vocative form of the 
substantive could in addition to tone, pauses, etc. suffice to characterize 
the phrase as a mode of address or invocation. In these cases the 
adjective no doubt often had the character of an apposition. If the 
adjective was also in the vocative the phrase was uniform and probably 
as a rule more coherent: yépov ¢tdc. It would be imprudent to be more 
assertive on this point 4”). 


42) For 8d¢ ptaog (Od. 17, 415) see also Wackernagel, Bezzenberger’s Bei- 
trage 4 (1878), p. 280 f. 

48) See also J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, I?, p. 305 ff.; R 
Kihner-B. Gerth, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache I, p. 46; 
Schwyzer-Debrunner, 0.c., p. 64; Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax, I, p. 397 f. : 

44) Wackernagel, 0.c., p. 307. 

45) A. Ernout and F. Thomas, Syntaxe latine®, p. 15. 

46) Pronominal vocatives never, or hardly ever, existed: yauBpd¢ gudg ‘“O my 
son-in-law’’, téxvov pot ““O my child”’, etc.; gu6¢ and meus have no doubt exerted 
influence upon the form of the words with which they formed a group, cf. e.g. 
Plaut. Cas. 134 ff. mi animule... meus pullus passer. 

47) If two adjectives are edntiecte by te, both of them can be in the vocative: 
e.g. Arist. Thesm. 315 Zed peyadcowoue yevoodtpa te ‘‘O Zeus, whose name is great, 
whose lyre is made of gold’’: here both words characterize one person as being 
on the one hand such, and on the other such: ‘“‘O Zeus, thou that art on the 
one hand, great of name, on the other, possessed of a golden lyre”. — Cf. also 
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Certain phenomena exhibited by non-Indo-European languages 
may be quoted in illustration of a similar tendency not to repeat the 
characteristic element if a substantive used in addressing a person is 
accompanied by an adjunct: in the Indonesian Bimanese the so-called 
vocative particle e which is added to the noun (ina ‘‘mother’’: ina-e 
“mother!’’) is usually attached only to the last word of a group of 
words used to address a person: at ana Kio-e “my son Kio!’’; it can 
also be omitted 4’). This reminds us of the Lithuanian phrases ponas 
daktarat ‘Herr Doktor”’ etc. “wo von zwei in habitueller Verbindung 
stehenden Worter nur das zweite flektiert ist’’ 4%). 

It may perhaps be doubted whether Schwyzer and Debrunner *°) 
are right in asserting that a proper name added to xaAéw “‘to call’, 
xadéoua “‘to be called” etc. originally was in the vocative, the acc. 
and nom. having replaced this form ‘“‘durch Einbeziehung in die 
Satzkonstruktion”’ 5"), The isolated Indian parallels — e.g. SB. 3, 3, 4, 
19 gautama bruvana ‘‘O thou, who callest thyself Gautama” (but here 
the participle also is in the vocative) 5*) — could hardly be adduced in 
substantiation of this view. What would appear to be more probable 
is a rather frequent use of the nominative in prehistoric times. In 
OChSI. we find a stereotyped nom.: narésg ime Simonu Petrit *); 
similarly, in Lithuanian *4), in Gothic: gasatida Seimona namo Paitrus 
(Mark 3, 16 éxédyxev tH Lipwow. dvoun [létpov; in German (especially 
in connection with reflexive forms: Wolfram, Parzival 276, 21 L. 
der nennet sich der riter rot. ““Neben heissen und nennen, danach auch 
neben taufen stehen Namen in flexionsloser Form, doch ein beige- 
fiigtes Pron. oder Art. normalerweise im Akk.”’ °°). Ancient-Indian 


Léfstedt, Syntactica I1, Lund 1928, p. 74 ff.; *p. 97 ff.: ‘Als allgemeine Tendenz 
gilt..., daB der Vok. gern sozusagen auf einen einzigen Begriff konzentriert ist 
(was gewissermaBen schon in seiner emphatischen Natur liegt)”. 

48) T refer to J. C. G. Jonker, Bimaneesche Spraakkunst, Verh. Batav. Gen. 
v. K. en W., 48, p. 233. 

49) See M. Niedermann, Festschrift-Wackernagel, 1924, p. 161. 

50) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 62. 

51) The same supposition is ventured by Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, I, 
PxOI9s | 

52) Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 106. 

58) Vondrak, o.c., II, p. 228. See also Havers, Glotta 16, p. 95. 

54) See e.g. E. Fraenkel, K.Z. 53, p. 59; Arch. f. slav. Phil. 40, p. 86 f. 

55) H. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik, III, p. 260. 
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instances are e.g. Taitt. Br. 1, 1, 2, 5 sd indro brahmané bruvanah... 
“Indra passing himself off as a brahman...”’; Mbh. 3, 133, 10 kasmad | 
balah sthavira iva prabhasase ‘‘why do you call yourself an old man, 
whilst being a child?” **); and in Greek we find N.T. Joh. 13, 13 
owveité we 6 Sidcoxarog xal xbetoc 5”); Eur. Troad. 1233 tatpd¢ évoum 
tyovon “having the name of being a physician’. Proper names are, 
generally speaking, often disconnected from the syntactic structure 
of the sentence: cf. e.g., in a Latin inscription C.I.L. 13, 1968, V. 8 
ad {lumen Macra. The Indians have themselves created the interesting 
construction with 7#7 ®8) which, properly meaning “‘thus’’, is not only 
used to characterize a direct construction or quotation, but also to 
quote or mention a name, which is in the nominative whatever its 
syntactic position in the sentence might be: RV. 8, 92, 2 puruhitam 
indra tti bravitana ‘‘call the much invoked one Indra’’, to mark an 
onomatopoeia, or to indicate a gesture. The nominative can also be 
a literal quotation of an address: Got. Luke 6, 46 hva mtk hattid frauja, 
frauja: tt Sé we xaAcite, Kote, Kuore. 

The nominative may indeed be assumed to have been of frequent 
occurrence in this connection: whereas it has been retained in Sanskrit 
which however has as a rule added 7t7 — e.g. Manu 2, 129 tam briyad 
bhavatiti “he should address her: ‘Lady’’”’ — and Latin has largely 
replaced it by other constructions, the Greek Od. 1, 180 Mévtyc... 
edyouat civat may be explained as a traditional mechanisation of an 
original: “I declare that I am: ‘Mentes’”’; 5, 450 txéty¢ Sé tor 
edyouat civat ““I declare that I am: ‘your suppliant’ ’’. The nominative 
is, generally speaking, apt to turn up in a variety of other construc- 
tions expressing the thought or opinion of a person with regard to 
himself: in contradistinction to oi3&% ce Svytov bvtx Greek has oida 
Yvytosg dv (cf. e.g. Thuc. 4, 27), which exactly corresponds to the 
Vedic manyate papivan “‘he believes that he has drunk”’ and similar 
constructions in Avestan 5°), Originally representing an “I know: 
(I am) mortal” this turn of speech stands nearer to the direct con- 


58) Delbriick, 0.c., p. 104; Speyer, Indogerm. Forsch. 31, p-elOSit: 

57) See also Blass-Debrunner, Gramm. des neutestamentlichen Griechisch 
(1913), § 143. 

58) For particulars see Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 380 ff.; Renou, Gram- 
maire sanscrite, p. 502. 

5®) I refer to H. Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch (1909), p. 224 f. 
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struction “I know: ‘I am mortal’ ”’ which with 7é7/ is usual in Sanskrit, 
than to the (acc. c.) inf. or “that’’ construction which have come to 
prevail elsewhere. There seem to be no good grounds for holding this 
nominative a case of ‘attraction’ under the influence of the governing 
verb. 

Finally there may be room here for some tentative observations 
in connection with the ‘nominativus pro vocativo’. An instance of 
this is Plato, Symp. 172 A odtoc ’AroAAdSep06, 0d meptwevetc; Here the 
nominative is exclamative, (for odtog see also Soph. Ai. 89 & odtoc 
Atac), and the verb expressive of impatient incitement. When accompa- 
nying an imperative the nom. with the definite article expresses, as 
some authors rightly remark, a somewhat severe order, anyhow the 
person speaking does not expect to have a reply: cf. Arist. Ran. 521 
0 Tats, dxodovdet Sedo “servant, follow hither’; Av. 665 f. 4 IIpdéxvn, 
éxPawe ““Procne, come out...” ®). Incidentally this construction 
may have resulted from blending the types 6 matic d&xodovdeitw and 
@ tat a&xodovdet, but Schwyzer and Debrunner ®) probably go too 
far in considering this the sole origin. The construction, which also 
attracted the attention of Havers, is widespread: compare in German, 
Nib. 1543, 4 nu zeige uns tiberz wazzer, daz aller wiseste wip ®*); in 
French, La Fontaine, F. 3, 1 passe votre chemin, la fille *). Now, it 
is often ‘familiar’ — Fr. tazs-to1, la mére; cf. also bonjour, l’ami instead 


of b. mon ami *) -, “‘herrisch’’, for instance when used in warning 
— Germ. die Dame!; der Dritte! — or ordering — na, vorwdrts, der Ein- 
jahrige! —; very often the context makes it clear that the speaker 


does not expect any answer: Fr. debout, les morts!; en avant, les gars! 
Part of these instances cannot, or can hardly, be explained from a 
blend of constructions. This use must not, I am sure, be disconnected 
from a peculiarity of, for instance, the Polish language, in which 
subordinates are addressed or called by means of the nominative; 
the vocative which can be used instead is more polite. On the other 


60) Cf. also Ach. 242 mpdi’ d¢ 7d rpda%ev dAtyov h xavnpdpos according to the 
codices. 

61) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 64. 

62) For other examples see Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, I, p. 73 f., who is 
also inclined to explain the construction from ‘contamination’. 

63) See K. Nyrop, Gramm. hist. de la langue frangaise V, p. 175. 

64) See F. Brunot, La pensée et la langue, Paris 1936, p. 260. 
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hand the construction at issue is, in a natural way, resorted to in 
addressing a person whose name is unknown — Fr. hé l’homme, venez 
ici 5), Now the nominative with the article defines an individual, 
distinguishing him from other persons belonging to the same cate- 
gory; in using the vocative the article is a redundancy because the 
determination and individualization are implied in the situation. 
Unlike the nominative with the article which generally speaking is 
not even a mode of address, the vocative serves to bring the person 
addressed into immediate personal contact with the speaker. In using 
the nom. if a voc. might be expected the person speaking gives evi- 
dence of a certain desire to keep a person at a distance: hence the 
above phrase 6 maic, the Polish usage etc., and the more or less ill- 
bred German adieu, die Herren ®*) — cf. in Dutch: tk heb het de heren 
gezegd instead of zk heb het U gezegd, (heren) —, the ‘familiarity’ or rather 
incorrectness of the French idiom etc. In connection with a proper 
name the article may, in languages which as a rule do not admit of 
this addition to a name, even express a certain want of esteem or 
contempt on the part of the speaker: in French: La Thénardter. 

If these considerations are not altogether unfounded we may 
connect these constructions with the well-known instances of what at 
first sight appears the opposite phenomenon: the avoidance of the 
voc. for the sake of politeness. In many languages the voc. implies a 
degree of intimacy or personal contact which makes it unsuited for 
formal, solemn, or public use: in Sanskrit a teacher would say, for 
instance uttanka kim te priyam karavani ‘“Uttanka, how can I please 
you?’’, the pupil ajadpayatu bhavan “sir, command me’. Bhavan 
“sir, your honour’’, though. being exponent of the second person, 
takes in accordance with its origin the third person of the verb; the 
ancient voc. of this word, *bhavas is in the form bhos retained as an 
interjection or voc. particle used in addressing: bho uttanka 8’). Being 
a general term bhavan is, however, in its turn, as a rule less respectful 
than special titles. Compare also the Polish Pan ‘‘the Lord” with the 


85) See Littré, Dict. de la langue frangaise s.v. 

°6) O. Erdmann-O. Mensing, Grundziige der deutschen Syntax, II, 1898, p. 55. 
The parallel construction in Dutch, if containing the demonstrative pronoun 
— e.g. ha, die Piet! — is decidedly colloquial and even breezy. 

6") Cf. Mahabharata 1, 3, 91; 95; 100. For particulars see Wackernagel-De- 
brunner, o.c., III, p. 486. 
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third person of the verb, which in familiar speech can be replaced 
by the second person ®8), In languages which possess a definite article 
a title with the article is not infrequently used in solemn or polite 
address, on formal occasions etc.: in Dutch, munheer de Ambassadeur 
“Mr. Ambassador’’; mijnheer de voorzitter ““Mr. Chairman’’ — notice 
the different emotional value in Mijnheer de Baron and the more or 
less intimate (often only dialectal) meneer pastoor, meneer dokter —; 
in German: Frankfurts Reichskorrespondenz 1, 322 (1418) lyeben 
herren die burgermeister; v. Eyb, 1, 54, 35 Herr der Fiirst 69) “Dieser 
Gebrauch hat sich formelhaft ziemlich lange erhalten’ 7°) and an 
analogical spread beyond its original employment may of course be 
assumed. In French monsieur le maire is the usual correct construction, 
and the addition of a proper name like a sole so-called vocative, a 
token of intimacy or familiarity: Ah! monsieur Dimanche, appro- 
chez). According to the Kausikasiitra 57, 16 ff. there was in ancient 
India even a class distinction with regard to the use of bhavati ‘‘your 


68) See A. Meillet-H. de Willman-Grabowska, Grammaire polonaise, p. 220 f. 
For Bulgarian, see Vondrak, o.c., II, p. 226; for Lithuanian see Niedermann, 
0.c., p. 162 ff. In Dutch the non-intimate pronoun U (<Uwe Edelheit) with 
the 3rd pers. (which is losing ground ) is more formal than U with the 24 pers. 
The cases of bhavaén with the 224 pers. in Sanskrit (see e.g. Renou, Gramm. 
sanscr., p. 367) may be explained in a similar way; there is no reason for con- 
sidering them (with Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 196) to be ‘‘vicious’’: in Brhadar. 
Up. 6, 1, 5 M. a son is addressing his father: “in this way have you before, 
declared us (= me) well instructed” (bhavadn... avoca iti; the K. rec. 6, 2, 3 
has avocat (3'4 p.)); 4, 5, 4 a wife addresses her husband: ‘“‘what you know, 
venerable sir, explain that to me’’: here the K rec. has bhagavan (voc.) vettha 
(22d p.), and the M rec. bhagavan veda (nom., 3°4 p.), but 4, 2, 1 a king in addres- 
sing a sage uses the normal construction nom. + 3°4 p. bravitu (imp.) bhagavan; 
likewise a priest holding a conversation with a famous brahman: SB. 10; 3,4, 3. 
Ram. 2, 107, 9 (Rama addressing a younger brother) bhavan... arhasi (the 
commentary, mentioning a variant arhati, regards this construction as archaistic ; 
in the S. recension: 2"4 pers. sg. without bhavdn). Bhasa, Pafic. 2, 48 (indignant 
interrogation); Mark. Pur. 115, 2 (anger); Paficat. Parn. p. 194, 24 H. (anger) ; 
Brhatkathasl. 5, 110 (authoritative interdiction) ; Sankh. G.S. 2, 2, 8 are like- 
wise examples of formal speech blended, for obvious reasons, with informality 
or disregard. See also R. Schmidt, Zs. deutsch. morgenl. Ges. 54, p. 515. 

69) Behaghel, o.c., I, p. 73; J. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, IV, p. 308 ff.; 
420; Kleine Schriften, III, p. 250; Deutsches Worterbuch, II, p. 979. 

70) Erdmann-Mensing, l.c. 

71) Cf, also the phrase oui, mon capitaine in military colloquial. 
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ladyship, my lady” (nom.) and bhavati “Madam” (voc.), a nobleman 
saying bhavati dadatu (imp. 3*4 pers.), other persons belonging to the 
higher ranks bhavati (imp. 2"4 pers.) ‘“‘(give), Madam’’. 

A similar mode of address, consisting of a pronoun followed by a 
title and the article, is also proper to Greek: Xen. Cyr. 6, 2, 41 buets 
ot hyéuoves “you, the leaders’; 6, 3, 33 ob dé, 6 &pywv tév avdpdiy, 
‘you who rule the men’’. While grammarians are right in styling ot 
Hyépovec etc. appositions, they are, as far as I am able to see, not 
right in explaining these phrases by “‘i.e. Sueic, of hyepoves Eaté’’, as 
opposed to the German: “‘ihr, 0 Fiihrer’’ 7”). 

It is interesting to notice that the idiom under discussion is not 
foreign to non-Indo-European languages. In addressing a person by 
means of a pronoun and an apposition, the latter is in Old- Javanese 
preceded by the ‘definite article’, i.e. the particle n: ko-n naga “‘you 
serpent-demon’’. Even if the apposition is a proper name accompanied 
by a ‘personal article’, the particle » may be added: khamun hyan Apuy 
“OQ divine Fire” beside kamu hyan Garuda “‘O divine Garuda” ”%). 


Utrecht J. GONDA 


72) Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 46. 
78) See also P. J. Zoetmulder, De taal van het Adiparwa, Bandung 1950, p. 20 


REVIEWS — COMPTES-RENDUS 


M. CRIADO DE VAL, Andlisis verbal del estilo. Revista de Filo- 
logia Espafiola, Anejo LVII. Madrid 1953, 129 p. 

The author, who in various publications has shown himself to be a 
specialist in the Spanish verbal system, here attempts to solve a pro- 
blem which has been undertaken by other authors with different 
methods, viz. to determine the authorship of the anonimous story 
La tia fingida and of Los dos felices amantes (one of the tales inserted 
in Fernandez de Avellaneda’s D. Quijote). He does so by studying 
the use of certain verbal forms in these two works and in the Novelas 
ejemplares by Cervantes. 

For his research the author has chosen the two imperfectos del 
subjuntivo, the futuro hipotético and the condicional, or, more 
simply, the forms: amara, amase, amare and amaria. It is not for 
every language that any results might be expected from such a 
procedure, as in some languages the user is left with little choice, 
there being no grammatical norm beside a stylistic variant. Actually 
the Spaniard is often free to choose and at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century this choice was even wider than at present. At that 
time the futuro hipotético is still quite frequent, especially in dialogue. 
Criado de Val has not made things easy for himself. He rejects the 
system used in America, i.e. of studying only a certain number of 
pages or of words at the beginning, the middle or the end of a work, 
whilst he considers the mathematical operations applied by American 
investigators to be pernicious. In his view the results as obtained 
e.g. by H. Keniston are unreliable, because the latter and his colla- 
borators were foreigners, and because he considers foreigners unsuit- 
able for this type of research, as these are unable to appreciate the 
niceties of verbal usage. He also believes that this kind of compara- 
tive research can only bear results in case it is applied to works of 
a similar nature. 

Now the works studied by Criado de Val are similar in so far that 
they are short stories from the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
But they are of different length and one contains much more dialogue 
than the other. True, the author does not restrict himself to a mere 
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count of the cases of amara, amase, etc.; he also treats the different 
meanings of these forms and their combinations. Still, he does not 
succeed in convincing us of the correctness of his conclusion, viz. 
that Cervantes, Avellaneda and the author of La tia fingida were 
three different people. In the first place the scheme of frequency of 
some of the novelas ejemplares — e.g. La ilustre fregona — is approxi- 
mately equal to that of La tia fingada, whilst that of others — e.g. La 
espanola inglesa — is practically identical to that of Avellaneda’s 
Los dos felices amantes. In the second place, the use of these tenses 
is not definite as a characteristic of style. For that matter, Criado 
de Val admits that other investigations are necessary beside this, 
like those concerning the proportion between noun and verb, the 
ways of substantivation, the pronominal system, the polite forms, etc. 

This implies that we have not gone much further than we were 
before; that Avellaneda is another person than Cervantes is some- 
thing of which we were already convinced. But that La tia fingida 
is not Cervantes’ work has not been proved, at least as far as I am © 
concerned. I continue to adhere to the statement Adolfo Bonilla made 
in his Cervantes y su obra: ,,Puesto, sin embargo, entre la espada y 
la pared, es decir habiendo de determinarme sin excusa entre afirmar 
que La tia es de Cervantes, o negarlo sin rodeos ni callejuelas, yo 
confieso que optaria por lo primero’. 

Criado de Val’s contention that La tia fingida should be the work 
of Porras de la Camara is devoid of every foundation. We do not possess 
any works of his with which we might compare the story. And in view 
of the fact that this licentiate presented the manuscripts of two 
stories by Cervantes to the archbishop of Sevilla, whilst the portfolio 
— regrettably lost — did contain reading matter of a different type 
but no other stories but La tia fingida, and whilst finally the atmos- | 
phere in this little work is similar in kind to that prevailing in some of 
the Novelas ejemplares, I will continue to believe it plausible that we 
should consider Cervantes as the author also of this disputed tract. 


Santpoort-station J. A. VAN PRAAG 


Luis FLOREZ, Lengua espaiola. Publicaciones del Instituto 

Caro y Cuervo. Series minor, III. Bogota 1953, 299 p., 8°. 
This is a collection of wireless talks on the Spanish language by 
this well-known linguist, and so of course they are lectures for the 
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general public. However, because of the bibliographical notes at the 
end of each lecture they are also of interest to the specialist. Although 
they do not contain much new information, some of the chapters 
provide the reader with a survey of a number of facts which he 
otherwise should have to collect with great trouble from larger works. 
The chapter Pronunciaciones colombianas is a welcome addition to 
the author’s book, reviewed in this periodical, La pronunciacién del 
espanol en Bogotd. The lectures on Hipérboles del habla popular 
colombiana and on Galicismos and on Anglicismos del espaiiol en 
Colombia are the results of the author’s own researches. The lists of 
Vulgarismos and of Arcaismos of Columbian Spanish constitute an 
excellent addition to the well-known works by Amado Alonso and 
Charles E. Kany. They can also be used as a supplement to the chapter 
on American Spanish in E. Lapesa’s Historia de la lengua espajola. 


Santpoort-station J. A. VAN PRAAG 


M. SANCHIS GUARNER, La cartografia lingiitstica en la actuali- 
dad y el Atlas de la Peninsula Ibérica. (Monografias de ciencia 
moderna, 43). Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientifi- 
cas, Instituto Miguel de Cervantes, Madrid 1953, 72 p., 4°. 

One of the collaborators in the Aftlas lingiiistico de la Peninsula 
Ibérica — which is still in the course of compilation — surveys here 
the state of affairs in the field of dialectology in Spain and Portugal, 
provided with abundant bibliographical data. Next, he gives detailed 
information concerning the origin and the method of the linguistic 
atlasses of the Romance language-area, and he reports on the pro- 
gress of the linguistic atlas of the Iberian peninsula, which siill remains 
incompleted. We know that the father of this enterprise is Tomas 
Navarro, who emigrated to North America towards the end of the 
civil war. Here we learn that he took all the material with him, but 
that in 1951 in New York he handed it again to the author of the 
book under review and to his collaborator Rodriguez Castellano. In 
1936 the enquiries in the Spanish area had been completed; those for 
Catalan were nearly ready and in Portugal quite some progress had 
been made. In the two latter areas the enquiries are being continued, 
whilst the Instituto Miguel de Cervantes is engaged on the cartogra- 
phy. An ethnographic atlas is likewise already under consideration, 
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both in Spain and in Portugal. The Diccionari Catald-V alencid-Ba- 
lear, projected in 1901 by Mossén Antoni Maria Alcovar, of which the 
publication was started in 1930 in Palma de Mallorca with the co- 
operation of F. de B. Moll, has been continued since 1943 in coopera- 
tion with the author of the work under review. For Spanish a similar 
work does not yet exist. Perhaps the Diccionario histérico de la lengua 
espanola, promised by the Seminario de Lexicografia de la Real 
Academia Espafiola, directed by Julio Cesares, will come to fill the 
gap in the field of dialect lexicography for the Spanish language area. 

Apart from Spain and Portugal, the Spanish linguistic atlas will 
include Rousillon and the Balearic Islands. However, the Aran val- 
ley in the Spanish province of Lérida will be excluded because in this 
region a Gascon sub-dialect is spoken. The Canaries and the Spanish 
speaking territory of Marocco will not be inserted because the language 
there is still of too recent a date; for the same reason Portuguese as 
spoken on the Azores and Madeira, and the Catalan of Alguer on 
Sardinia will be excluded. For the area of American Spanish plans for 
language atlasses are being carried out; here the direction les with 
Tomas Navarro. He has set a personal example to his students by 
means of his excellent work El espaiiol en Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
1948. 

In his final chapters Sanchis Guarner exposes the methods followed 
in compiling the Spanish linguistic atlas. Profitable use has been 
made of the criticisms directed against comparable works for other 
parts of the Romance language area. The commission which has been 
directed by the Wosuna to compile a linguistic atlas of the Papia- 
mento speaking area in the Netherlands Antilles will be able to 
profit again by Sanchis Guarner’s experiences. 


Santpoort-station J. A. VAN PRAAG 


G. J. RamstTepT, Studies in Korean Etymology II, edited by 
Pentti Aalto (Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seuran Toimituksia/ 
Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne XCV : 2), Helsinki, 
Suomalais-Ugrilainen Seura 1953. 64 pp. Hinta mk 200.—. 

This small volume contains the ‘Indices’ (1 Tungusian Languages; 
2 Mongolian Languages; 3 Turkic Languages; 4 Ainu, Japanese, and 
Ryukyu; 5 Russian; 6 Other Languages) and the ‘Additions and 
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Corrections’ (A: to the vocabulary; B: to the ‘Abbreviations and 
Explanations’) to the late G. J. Ramstedt’s well-known ‘Studies in 
Korean Etymology’ (Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seuran Toimituksia/Mé- 
moires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne XCV, Helsinki 1949). Ram- 
stedt’s ‘Introduction’ which did not appear in print with the first 
volume is also included in the present publication. 

In this preface Pentti Aalto remarks that he did not correct those 
of the many inconsistencies of transcription ‘which seemed to be of 
minor importance’. Although the difference between (osm.) giivdj 
(Vol. I, p. 128 s.v. ku+) and giivej (Vol. I, p. 261 s.v. tei) is certainly 
small, it might be questioned whether such differences might be 
termed to be ‘of minor importance’ in an etymological work. 

As a discussion of Ramstedt’s phonetical and etymological theories 
would entail a review of the ‘Studies in Korean Etymology’ as such, 
it falls outside the scope of this short notice. 

Especially by those scholars who do not specialize in Korean 
studies, but who are interested in Altaistic linguistics in general the 
comprehensive indices will be welcomed, for without these the first 
volume of the ‘Studies’ was not easily accessible to them. 


Leiden F. Vos 


Franz Bratt, Precis de syntaxe latine. (Collection “Les Langues 
du Monde’’.) Lyons 1952, pp. xix, 395. 
There is perhaps no greater challenge for a linguist than to write 
a truly descriptive grammar — one that neither tries to explain 
phenomena by their linguistic history (can the past ever “explain” 
anything ?) nor dogmatizes on what is “right’”’ or “‘wrong’’, but merely 
states, as completely and accurately as possible, what, in the language 
of a particular period or periods, is actually found. The old dilemma of 
“historical” or ‘systematic’ treatment of grammar can be overcome 
when it is realized that a descriptive grammar is possible in its “‘di- 
achronic’”’ as well as in its “‘synchronic’’ aspect. Unscientific is only 
the projection (to use an image) of several periods on to one plane, 
which results in a confused and unreal pattern. 
It is in the light of such considerations as these that Professor 
Blatt has conceived his Précis. In actual fact the subject has been 
limited to a single period, the Latin of the “Golden Age’, and, more 
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specifically still, to classical prose. Nobody familiar with the problems 
of Latin syntax will find fault with this choice, which recommends 
itself not only on practical but also on linguistic grounds. Early and 
late Latin on the one hand, and classical poetry on the other, come 
into the picture only as a background. Perhaps a distinction should 
have been made here with regard to poetry. Not all poetry is equally 
‘poetical’; the Satires of Horace, for example, with their strong 
flavour of sermo pedestris, could have been exploited more consistently. 
The book is well constructed on a sensible plan. Two introductory 
chapters on terminology and fundamental concepts are followed by a 
treatment of the parts of speech, agreement, independent and de- 
pendent clauses, and their connections. A chapter on word-order 
comes at the end; I would have preferred to see it broken up and have 
the relevant facts discussed in the body of the book, e.g. the relative 
position of predicate and subject together with the noun and verb, 
the ‘nominal groups’’ with genitive, adjective, etc. The study of 
word-order, which has long been a step-child, is now coming into its” 
own; it has got its due here. — Excellent is the presentation of the 
secondary clauses. They are grouped according to the form in which 
dependence is indicated; clauses introduced by conjunctions are 
further specified by the meaning of the moods of the verb. Certain 
deviations from the conventional arrangement of matters are remedied 
by frequent cross-references, and by a very full subject and word index. 
A special merit of Professor Blatt’s book is his pointing out of 
stylistic ‘‘doublets’’ (doublets ou variantes stylistiques). Many stylistic 
or even syntactic “‘variants”’ are not different in meaning; they are real 
alternatives, i.e. equally legitimate ways of “saying the same thing”’. 
Very instructive are, 7.a., the author’s remarks on the infinitive 
construction and quod, p. 257 f. 
Some problems are merely raised, and ought to be further in- 
vestigated. We are informed (p. 67 f.) that although Latin has six 
cases no Latin noun or pronoun has more than five different forms in 
the singular, and fewer still in the plural. However, by comparing 
different paradigms, we can easily convince ourselves of the existence 
of six different cases (e.g., the genitive and dative singular are identical 
in the first declension, but different in the second, etc.). What does 
this mean? We are not concerned here with historical morphology, the 
story, that is, of how cases which once were formally distinct became 
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indistinguishable; not even with the conceptual merger of dative 
and ablative plural in all declensions. From the point of Latin as we 
know it in the classical period, we have to do with a ‘differential’ 
pattern. Compare, for example, domus filiae, filiae nubunt, filiae 
amabilis or amabili or amabiles; but filiae miseretur remains syntac- 
tically ambiguous. Incidentally, this is the fundamental problem of 
the perception of a Latin sentence (as distinct from construing it); 
experiments have even been made of teaching how to read Latin 
on this psychological basis. 

More problematical are Professor Blatt’s “grammatically charac- 
terized units’’: period, proposition (clause), word. ‘‘Period”’ is a term 
of rhetoric as well as of grammar; and between ‘“‘word” and “‘clause”’ 
we miss an intermediate unit — the phrase. A result of this omission 
is the classification of the “nexus subordinatus” (accusative and 
infinitive, ablative absolute, etc.) together with dependent clauses as 
propositions dépendantes, which introduces into grammar an element 
of logic. On linguistic grounds there is, in my opinion, no categorical 
difference between magnis itineribus, ab urbe condita, Cicerone consule, 
per aes et libram, testibus adhibitis; or between doceo Gaium scribere 
and doceo animam esse immortalem. 

Some details are, I think, purely idiomatic, e.g. multi et graues 
dolores ‘“‘many heavy pains”’ (p. 246) ; maior pars “‘la plupart”’ (p. 131 f.) 
is a “‘problem”’ only for the translator into certain modern languages, 
e.g. French or German. 

I should like to voice my special consent to the author’s summary of 
“accord” (p. 46 f.), his treatment of the personal pronoun (p. 135 f.), 
the chapters on “‘aspect and tenses” (pp. 158—161) and on the con- 
struction -urum fuisse (p. 203). Other details invite discussion and, 
occasionally, criticism. The “inverse” use of quis and quz (quis deus? 
qui se ferro postulet esse parem? — p. 146) is rooted in the fact that 
quis quid individualize whereas qui generalizes (cf. English who, what 
— which). — The substitution of the present participle for the past 
participle (p. 210) is perhaps an extension, covering the imperfect: in 
the passage Cicero, Tusc. II. 61 cum Rhodum uenisset decedens de Syria 
the last three words are equivalent to a parenthesis decedebat de Syria 
(translate ‘“‘on his way from Syria’’); the substitution of the present 
participle for the future participle (¢bid.) may be an anticipation: 
legati missi sunt auxiliwm orantes implies that the purpose of their 
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journey is inherent in their appointment even before they start. — In 
the discussion of the adverb (p. 242 f.), I miss a reference to its double 
function: modification and qualification (bene waleas — bene dicis, 
cf. ture dicts). 

In a number of places a slip of the pen has remained uncorrected. 
Thus Cicero, Tusc.l. 4 Epaminondas... fidibus praeclare cecinisse 
dicitur is translated (p. 50) “‘on dit qu’Epaminondas... jouait mer- 
veilleusement de la flute’; Catullus I.1 is quoted (p. 169) Quoz dono 
lepidum meum nouom libellum. But these are only minor imperfections 
in a most valuable book, which will be found as stimulating as it is 
instructive. 
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